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45 Nominated 
‘As Generals 


For Promotion 


WASHINGTON—The White House 
announced this week that the Senate 
had received from the President 
recommendations that nine officers 
of the Army be given temporary pro- 
motions to the rank of major general 
and 36 to brigadier general. 

The list of officers follows: 

To Be Temporary Major Generals 

Brig. Gens. Frank O’D. Hunter, 
Morrison C. Stayer, Frederick L. An- 
derson, Jr., Westside T. Larson, How- 
ard McC. Snyder, William W. Eagles, 
Spencer B. Akin, Robert M. Little- 
john and William E. R. Covell. 

To Be Temporary Brigadier Generals 

Cols. Frederic H. Smith, Jr., AC; 
William A. Matheny, AC; James A, 
Bethea, MC; Charles B. Stone, 3rd, 
AC; Charles W, Sullivan, AC; Frank 
Dorn, FA; Ray T. Maddocks, Cav.; 
Charles L. Booth, FA; John F. Davis, 
Cav.; Eugene H. Beebe, AC; John W. 
Lang, Inf.; Wilbur R. McReynolds, 
QM; George McCoy, Jr., AC; Alden 
R. Crawford, AC; Willard G. Wyman, 
Cav.; Reuben C. Hood, AC. 

Cols. Donald F. Stace, AC; Orval 
R. Cook, AC; Malcolm F. Lindsey, 
Inf.; Charles A. French, CAC; Frank 
D. Merrill, Cav.; Carl B. McDaniel, 
AC; Kenneth C. Royall, AUS; Leon- 
ard H. Sims, FD; Ridgely Gaither, 
Inf.; Zim E. Lawhon, FA; Charles T. 
Myers, AC; Thomas J. Betts, CAC; 
Leon W. Johnson, AC; Theodore L. 
Futch, FA; J. Tristram Tupper, Inf.; 
Frank N. Roberts, Inf.; James W. 
Spry, AC; Oliver L. Haines, IGD; 
Paul C. Paschal, Inf., and Samuel E. 
Anderson, AC. 


THREE AMERICAN soldiers examine a German rocket cap- 







tured during the campaign in Sicily. This one is known as 
the 32 cm. incendiary rocket, and is fired directly from the 


crate in which it is shipped. 


It is seen here in firing position 


and takes off with a great deal of smoke and flame. 


—Signal Corps Photo 





Two Sisters Among 
Four Nurses Given 


Purple Heart Medal 


WASHINGTON—Two sisters are 
among the first four American Army 
nurses to be awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds sustained in the 
Present war, the War Department 
announced this week. 

They are 2nd Lt. Agnes Nolan and 
2nd Lt. Madonna Nolan, who with 
two other nurses, 2nd Lt. Isabelle L. 
Wheeler, and 2nd Lt. Gertrude Mills, 
were slightly wounded when their 
hospital ship was hit by German 
bombers outside the Gulf of Salerno 
on Sept. 13, 1943. 

The four nurses have recovered 
and have returned to duty, serving 
with an evacuation hospital some- 
where in Italy, 

The first Army nurse to be award- 
ed the Purple Heart in the present 
war was ist Lt. Annie G. Fox, who 
received the decoration for meritori- 
ous acts at Pearl Harbor. Now, how- 
ever, the award Is given only to in- 
dividuals who receive wounds in ac- 
tion and, posthumously, to the next 
of kin of those killed in action or 


who die of wounds received In ac- 
tion. 


Buses On Alaska Road 
Now Run to Fairbanks 


WHITEHORSE, Yukon Territory— 
The farthest north through-bus serv- 
in the world was put into opera- 
tion last week, when Greyhound 
buses chartered by the American 
Army began rolling into Fairbanks 
On the Alaska highway. 

For the past three months the 
buses have been plying regularly be- 
tween Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia, the southern terminus of the 
Toad, and Whitehorse, a stretch of 
&pproximately 1,000 miles. Now the 
#ervice is extended to Fairbanks, an- 
other 630 miles. 

Travel on the buses is restricted 
to military personnel, civilian con- 
struction workers and others associ- 





ated with the war effort. Brig. Gen. 
James A O'Connor, commanding the 
Northwest Service Command, noted 
that for the duration of the war no 
Commercial or tourist traffic will be 
Carried. The road was built for mili- 
Y purposes and will be used ac- 

fordingly. 
The buses covering the highway 
the largest size Greyhounds, 
from the !)'s corporation but 


ted by the Northwest Service 
and, 





Soldier Wate Bill Nears 
End of Senate Trail 


WASHINGTON—The Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee this week 
gave its approval to a bill to ease 
soldier voting and the Senate is ex- 
pected to complete debate on it this 
week, 

As the bill emerged from commit- 
tee it would make service voting uni- 
form throughout the world. Ballots 
would be distributed by the Army 
and there would be no necessity for 
applying to local secretaries of state 


for ballots. 
Procedure Outlined 

The simplified absentee balloting 
machinery would also be made avail- 
able to members of the merchant 
marine and civilian employees of the 
United States overseas as well as to 
member sof the armed forces. 

Here’s how you would vote next 
election if this bill passes in its 
present form: 

On a specified day in each theater, 
preferably after you have been sup- 
plied with full information about 
candidates, the Army would distrib- 
ute official Federal war ballots for 
choosing President and Vice Presi- 
dent, U. S. Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. (Note: Ballots 
would not be supplied for electing 
local or state officials.) 

You would write in either the 
name of your candidate or the po- 
litical party of your choice. You 
would put your ballot into an en- 
velope, seal it and fill out a number 
of questions on the envelope, includ- 
ing your name, home address, and a 
form which is an oath on your right 
to vote; any commissioned officer or 
petty officer not below sergeant 
would be authorized to administer 
and attest this oath. 

Into Second Envelope 

Then you would put this envelope 
into a second envelope which you 
would seal and which would not be 
opened by anyone except the home 
officials who count the vote. 

Your ballot would be sent with all 
possible speed, if practicable, by 
plane, to your home State, and then 
to your own local election officials, 
who would count it along with other 
ballots. 

This procedure would be estab- 
lished only for electing national offi- 
cials, However, provision is made for 
supplying you with postcard requests 
for ballots with which you could help 
choose yuur State or local represent- 
tives. 

A conference agreement was also 


reached this week on the bill to de- 
lay the drafting of fathers and an 
early vote was expected on it in 
both Houses, The bill as it left con- 
ference would put “pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers” last on the draft call regard- 
less of their occupations and set 
aside Paul McNutt’s work or fight 
order which would require fathers to 
take war jobs or enter the Army. 

Meanwhile, the President will re- 
ceive for signature a bill (H.R. 2188) 
which would permit payment of 
death gratuities (the six months’ 
pay given to the widow, children or 
dependents of a man who dies in 
service) to parents, grandchildren, 
brothers or sisters, or grandparents 
shown to have been dependent upon 
the deceased serviceman. Under 
present law payment can not be made 
to these latter dependents unless 
the serviceman has specifically de- 
signated them beforehand, and some 
men have failed to do this. 


Pension Bills Passed 


Passed by the House and sent to 
the Senate were two bills increasing 
disability pensions and pension rates 
for widows and children of service- 
men of both World Wars. One bill 
(H.R. 3356) would increase service- 
incurred disability rates by 15 per 
cent and would raise according to 
the following table, the monthly 
rates of death compensation payable 
to widows and children of veterans 
where the veteran died of a disabili- 
ty not shown to be due to service, 
but who, at the time of death, had a 
service connected disability: 


Present Proposed 
law 

Widow but no child $30 $35 
Widow with 1 child 

(with $4 for each 

additional child) » = 45 
No widow but 1 child 15 18 
No widow but 2 children 

(equally divided) 22 27 
No wigiow but 3 children 

(eqially divided) (with 

$3 for each additional 

child, total amount to be 

equally divided) 30 86 


The other pension bill passed by 
the House would increase non-service 
disability rates from $40 to $50 per 
month (to $60 where veteran has 
been on pension for at least 10 years 
or Is 65 years old). 








Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 














2 We Must Kee; The 


~Tsaitlative Presi« ent 


Roosevelt Declares 


WASHINGTON—The great ad- 
vance that has been made in the war 
during the last year can be measured 
by the fact that the important events 
of the war, and of the building for 
the peace to follow it, are now “be- 
ing impelled by us of the United Na- 
tions and not by our enemies,” Pres- 
ident Roosevelt declared. 


The President delivered a message 
which was appropriate for’ the 
Thanksgiving Day season. It ex- 
pressed thanks for the initiative that 
the United Nations now hold in the 
war but the President warned that 
“we must not lose this advantage— 
the supreme advantage of the initia- 
tive.” 

American fighting men in the 
South Pacific, England and Italy 
need not be told about the value of 
initiative in combat. Nor do they 
need to be told that the Allied forces 
are still many bloody miles from 
Tokyo and Berlin. 

Home-Grown Product 

The impression that the war is 
almost over is a home-grown product 
of civilians and a few members of 
the armed forces, members who have 
never taken part in combat. 

Gen. George V. Strong, acting chief 
of military intelligence, rapped the 
wave of over-optimism in this coun- 
try by reporting that Japan and 
Germany are still so strong, well 
stocked and situated, that if this 
nation takes things too easy “we may 
find that our opportunity for victory 
has vanished.” 

General Strong pointed out that 
Germany has approximately 4,500,000 
trained men, sufficient supplies and 
the advantages of geography. With 
the exception of her merchant ma- 
rine, Japan is still powerful and has 
a tremendous geographical advan- 
tage. 

In the same spirit Col. N. Butler 
Briscoe; post commander at Fort 
Knox, Ky., issued a statement to the 
personnel of the armored command 
stating that all their personal plans 
should be made on a long-range 





Malaria Control 


Plan Created 


CiINCINNATI—A malaria control 
plan to stamp out the disease and 
prevent its spread by soldiers re- 
turning from battlefronts has been 
created, according to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Simmons, director of the Divi- 
sion of Preventive Medicine of the 
Army Surgeon Genesal’s Staff. 

General Simmons, who is attend- 
ing the Southern Medical Associa- 
tion Convention, said that malaria 
“ig the greatest cause of disability 
and death in the world.” 

According to the control plan, all 
soldiers afflicted with malaria will be 
quarantined after their return until 
treatment has eliminated the disease. 

Mosquito control in quarantine 
areas will be intensified. 

Physicians throughout the country 
will receive an education in tropical 
diseases so they will be able to diag- 
nose recurrences of the disease in 
soldiers released from quarantine. 


Army Planes Used in U.S. 
To Shine in Silver Again 


KANSAS CITY, Kans.—Army 
planes to be used in the United 
States will soon glisten again in 
their former natural silver color. 

An order this week to the Alr 
Transport Command and to airlines 
which are operating Army ships 
under contract provided for the re- 
moval of the olive drab paint. 

While the order appeared to be 
limited to planes used in transport 
work, it is possible that it was in- 
tended to apply to all Army planes 
assigned to permanent service in the 
United States, including advanced 
trainers and experimental models. 
At present only training planes are 
unpainted. 

Reasons for the removal of the 
olive drab paint were not given in 
the order. However, aviation officials 
said it would permit carrying an ad- 
ditional 150 pounds of cargo, would 
add several miles per hour to a 
plane’s speed and would eliminate 
considerable maintenance work. 








basis because the “war is not going 
to stop soon.” 
Will Must Be Broken 

Colonel Briscoe pointed out that 
the will to resist. must be broken, 
not suspended as it was in 1918. He 
stated that “we are not even in 
bombing range of Japan.” 

The Fort Knox commander urged 
the adoption of a news reporting 
system which would give the miles 
of advance and the miles left to go. 
Such a communique would probably 
report “Russians advance nine miles, 
1000 miles to go to Berlin. . . South 
Pacific troops advance two miles, 
Tokyo still 2000 miles away.” 

As if to emphasize the two officers’ 
reports, the Germans captured the 
small but strategic island of Leros 
and started a counter-offensive near 
Zhitomir. 


List Conditions 
For Acknowledging 


Gifts Overseas 


WASHINGTON — Post cards ac- 
knowledging gifts may be malled 
back to persons in the United.States 
by soldiers serving overseas provid- 
ing that only the soldier’s signature 
appears on the card and that postage 
is prepaid by the sender of the gifts, 
the War Department announced this 
week, 


Heretofore, there has been a prohi- 
bition against merchandisers of cigar- 
ettes, playing cards and similar type 
gifts inclosing acknowledgment cards 
in gift orders that have been sent 
to soldiers serving outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. 

Under this relaxation, acknowledg- 
ment cards for gifts may be inclosed 
in gift packages provided that: 

1. Postage on the card is prepaid 
by the concern or individual sending 
the gift from this country. 

2. The card form contains blank 
space for the signature of the sol- 
dier only. Notation must appear at 
the bottom of the card cautioning 
the soldier against including his 
grade, organization or location. 
Cards bearing writing other than the 
signature of the recipient will be 
intercepted by the censors. 








Desert Training Center 
Retitled- Maneuver Area 


WASHINGTON—The Army’s Des- 
ert Training Center—a vast area in 
the West originally selected as a site 
for specialized training in desert war- 
fare—has proved to be so varied in 
terrain and other features that It 
has been re-named the California- 
Arizona Maneuver Area, the War De- 
partment announced this week. 

The giant tract of land covers an 
area approximately as large as South 
Carolina. Headquarters are at Camp 
Young, Calif. Variety of the terrain’s 
features offers opportunity for train- 
ing in types of combat suitable for 
practically all fronts, including val- 
uable lessons in air-ground coordina- 
tion. Temperatures through the year 
range from freezing to 125 degrees 
above zero. 


Not Yet, But Soon 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.— Word 
ran around the camp that the war 
was over one day last week. 

Reviving an old Army custom, 
the three bands on the post played 
after reveille call to announce the 
advent of pay day. Unaccustomed 
to such serenading, scores of 
trainees and cadre believed the 
ceremony meant that the war was 
over, . 

It wasn’t long before the reason 
for the concert was explained, and 
the cheers and whoops subsided to 
regular pay day noises. 








Confirmed Nazis 

HUNTSVILLE, Tex.—That at least 
60 per cent of German prisoners of 
war are confirmed Nazis is the belief 
of Lt. Maurice M. Hall, chaplain of 
a prisoners of war camp here. 

Said Lieutenant Hall, “The Nazis 
are treacherous, often trying after 
midnight in the barracks to lynch 
their comrades who are not Nazis,” 
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Age of Most Generals 
This War Is Under 50 


Average Age Is 51; 
to Promotion 


WASHINGTON—There is an em- 
phasis on youth in modern warfare, 
as exemplified by the fact that 56 
per cent of all General Officers serv- 
ing with combat units, including 
Corps, Divisions, separate Brigades 
and separate Air Forces, are under 
50 years of age, the War Depart- 
ment disclosed this week. 

In the separate Air Forces, the per- 
eentage is even higher, with 64 per 
cent of the General Officers under 50 
years of age. 

Youngest General 33 

In this war outstanding officers 
have been selected for promotion re- 
gardless of age. The youngest Gen- 
eral Officer on active duty is Edward 
J. Timberlake of the-Air Corps, who 
was but 33 years and 11 months when 
he was promoted to Brigadier Gen- 
eral for outstanding combat duty in 
an overseas theater of operations, 

At the present time there are 15 
Generals on active duty who are un- 
der the age of 40. Of the 1114 Gen- 
erals now on duty (excluding those 
who were on the retired list and re- 
called to duty) the average age is 51 
years, while on November 11, 1918, 
the date of the Armistice in the 
World War, the average age of Gen- 
erals (appointed from line branches 
of the Regular Army only) was 51 
years 1 month, 

However, the age of Division Com- 
manders overseas is lower in this 
war than in the World War. The 
average age of Division Commanders 
at this time is 52 years, while it was 
®5 years during the World War. 

Most From Regular Army 

Of the General Officers now on 
duty, 971 came from the Regular 
Army Promotion List, while the bal- 
ance came from the Reserve Corps, 
the National Guard or were appoint- 
ed to the Army of the United States. 

Outstanding among reserve officers 
now serving as General Officers are 
Maj. Gen, James H. Doolittle, Com- 
manding General of the Northwest 
Africa Strategic Air Force, who led 
the raid on Tokyo; Maj. Gen. Arthur 
H. Carter, Fiscal Director, Army 
Service Forces; Maj. Gen. Frederick 
H. Osborn, Director for Morale Serv- 
ices, Army Service Force; Brig, Gen. 
Julius O. Adler, Brig. Gen. Hanford 
MacNider and Brig. Gen. Edward P. 
Curtis, all serving overseas. 

Among those appointed in the 
Army of the United States are Lt. 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, Director of 
Production, Office of the Under Sec- 
retary of War; Maj. Gen. William H. 
Harrison, Deputy Chief Signal Offi- 
cer; Brig. Gen, Cyrus R. Smith, Air 
Transport Command; Brig. Gen. 
Hugh J. Morgan, Senior Consultant 
in Internal Medicine, Office of the 
Surgeon General; Brig. Gen Thomas 
B. Wilson, Chief of Transportation in 
@n overseas theater; and Brig. Gen. 
John M. Franklin, Water Division, 





Youth No Deterrent 


Office Chief of Transportation. 
Many From NG 

More than a score of National 
Guard General Officers are now serv- 
ing in important assignments in the 
United States or in overseas theaters. 
These include Maj. Gen. Miller G. 
White, Maj. Gen. William S. Key, 
Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightler, Maj. 
Gen. John C. Persons, Maj. Gen. 
Charles ‘C. Haffner, Jr. Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Johnson, Maj. Gen, Leonard 
F. Wing, Brig. Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer, Brig. Gen. Ralph C. Tobin, 
Brig. Gen. Alexander G. Paxton, Brig. 
Gen. Albert E, Colburn, Brig. Gen. 
Kenneth Buchanan, Brig. Gen. Ralph 
W. Coane, Brig. Gen. Redmond F. 
Kernan Jr., Brig. Gen. Roy W. Eas- 
ley; Brig. Gen. Leo M. Kreber, Brig. 
Gen. Richard E. Mittelstaedt, Brig. 
Gen. William H. Sands, Brig. Gen. 
Harold R. Barker, Brig. Gen. Har- 
court Hervey, Brig. Gen. William I. 
Rose, Brig. Gen. Ogden J. Ross, Brig. 
Gen. Raymond S. McLain. 

Of the General Officers appointed 
from the Regular Army, 437 or ap- 
proximately 45 per cent are graduates 
of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, New York, while 
about 15 per cent of the total num- 
ber of General Officers are graduates 
of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland. 

Although there has been an in- 
crease of more than 1,000 General 
Officers since June, 1940, the rate of 
increase is far below the overal] ex- 
pansion of the Army. 

As of June 30, 1940, there were 104 
General Officers and 266,000 officers 
and enlisted men, giving a ratio of 
1 to 2,558, while at the present time 
there are 1,114 General Officers and 
approximately 7,300,000 officers and 
enlisted men, a ratio of 1 to 6,636, 








PILE FABRIC LINER 
Worn under new Field Jacket 


Field Jacket 
Liner Designed 


PHILADELPHIA — To insure the 
warmth of American fighting men in 
cold climates, the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot has designed a pile 
fabric liner to be worn under the 
Army’s new field jacket, recently an- 
nounced. 

The liner has an olive drab rayon 
twill shell, with closely knitted wool 
collar and cuffs and a lining of nat- 
ural alpaca pile fabric. Designed 
especially to be worn under the new 
jacket, the liner will allow fighting 
men the freedom of a short jacket 
and still provide the utmost of com- 
fortable warmth. 

Six buttons and corded loops close 
the liner and it has two inside-hang- 
ing pockets, with diagonal openings 
finished with welts. The sleeves have 
rayon gussets and shields at the 
armholes. 

The new U. S. Army field jacket, 
for which the liner was designed, 
was developed as a result of exhaus- 
tive field tests by the Quarter- 
master Corps. 





Wounded Have 


Double Chance 


Compared To Ist War, OWI Says 


WASHINGTON—While more men 
are killed outright in the present 
war than in World War I because 
of the greater destructive power of 
modern weapons, the wounded man 
of this war has about twice as much 
chance of coming through battle 
alive as the casualty of the last war. 

This was reported by the Office 
of War Information this week in 
the first comprehensive survey of 
the care of war wounded. 

The Army has estimated that be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of the 
wounded get first aid treatment 
within an hour of being wounded. 
“In the last war we brought the 
wounded to the hospitals,” a mem- 
ber of the surgeon general’s staff 
noted in the report. “In this war 





Christmas Pack 


ages Arrive 


Early in the Canal Zone 


HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA CA- 
NAL DEPARTMENT—With great 
loads of Christmas packages arriv- 
ing here sooner than at any over- 
seas station in the world, old Kris 
Kringle has gone tropical and de- 
cided to stage the 1943 Yuletide 
premiere in the Caribbean Defense 
Area. 

Ever since the first of October, 
the warm weather Santa has been 
tobogganing through the jungles, 
filling the gaping stockings of sol- 


diets in the Coast Artillery Com- 
mand. 
Already some 800 bulging sacks 


of Christmas parcels from the 
United States, representing 80 tons 
of gifts, have been delivered to GI’s 
manning searchlight and anti-air- 





craft positions at ‘far-flung Coast 


Artillery outposts. 

In releasing the figures this week, 
Capt. John D. Sheehan, Chief Postal 
Officer of the Panama Canal Depart- 
ment, estimated that the men in 
Major Meyer’s command are receiv- 
ing three, and in many cases five 
gifts for every one they send out. 

While it took the holiday largesse 
two and three months to reach this 
area in 1942, Captain Sheehan said, 
Coast Artillerymen this year are re- 
ceiving their presents two and three 
weeks after they are mailed, 





MAPPING of huge areas of hither- 
to-uncharted country was done by 
the Geodetic Survey from photo- 
graphs taken by Army Air Forces. 
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we are bringing 
the wounded.” 

Figures indicate the ratio of killed 
in action to battle casualties is twice 
as high as in the last war. But the 
mortality rate among the wounded 
is only half of that war. 

Shock and infection, which were 
the great killers of the wounded in 
the AEF, are now being beaten by 


the hospitals to 


blood plasma transfusions and the 
use of sulpha drugs. 
Army records show that in the 


last war 13,691 of the 224,089 wound- 
ed died through 1919, or 6 per cent. 
So far in the present war 10323 of 
the 29,219 reported wounded, or 3.5 
per cent, 

The Navy records show similar re- 
sults. Sixty-five of 884 wounded died 
by the end of 1918, or 7.35 per cent 
In the present war 247 of the 7810 
wounded had died up to August 31, 
1943, or 3.16 per cent. 


General Schulz Named 
Engineer Board Prexy 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—Brig. Gen. 
John Wesley Niesz Schulz, C. E., for- 
mer commanding general of the 
Engineer Unit Training Center at 
Camp Claiborne, La., has been ap- 
pointed president of the Engineer 
Board at Fort Belvoir. 

The Engineer Board at Fort Bel- 
voir is responsible, under the Chief 
of Engineers, for the development 
and research work of new and im- 
proved equipment for Engineer 
troops of the Army. 


Record Tops War 7 


FORT McPHERSON, Ga.—More 
Army vehicles—everything from a 
WACSs bicycle to a 12-ton moving van 
—have been issued from the Fourth 
Service Command Motor Pool here 
at Fort McPherson than were in use 
by the entire United States Army 
during the first World War, says 
Maj. Myer F. Tackeff, the motor 
pool’s commanding officer. 


NAUSEA 


If you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land—ery 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 


























effectiveness and reliability. Atdruggists. 
MOT MERSILL'S, 498 Kaleyotte St, thew York, 3, Hv. 





WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment this week revealed more com- 
plete detals about a tiny microphone 
worn on the upper lip which has 
been adopted for use by the Army 
in tanks and other places where 
users of communications must have 
their hands free. 

Held in position by bands around 

the ears, the “lip mike” fits easily 
under gas masks and dust respirators 
and eliminates most outside noises 
to give clear reproduction. It is now 
in production under supervision of 
the Signal Corps. 
Armored Command tests show the 
noise-cancelling principle used in the 
microphone makes it capable of su- 
perior performance at high noise 
levels. The new instrument is more 
rugged than similar ones found in 
commercial use and can withstand 
total immersion for about ten min- 
utes without harm. 

To increase clearness, the micro- 
phone is provided with breath shields 
in front and back, acting as buffers 
against puffs of air from the mouth 
which otherwise would cause muffled 
or unintelligible sounds. 

Outside noises enter at both the 
front and back sides of the dia- 
phragm in equal volume and thus 
cancel themselves, while speech en- 
ters the opening nearest the mouth 
with much greater intensity than on 
the opposite side. 

The microphone is held in place by 
metal mounting brackets and cord 
ear loops, both adjustable to bring 
the instrument directly opposite the 
lips of the user. 

The midget “mike” is used in con- 
junction with the recently adopted 
small earphones which fit under the 
new style helmets, giving more pro- 
tection to the wearer. Soft rubber 
earplugs “insulate” the new headset 
against outer noises. 


Alaska Defense Command 


Now Alaskan Department 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment announced this week severance 
of the Alaska Defense Command 
from the Western Defense Command, 
and its official redesignation as the 
Alaskan Department. 

Lt. Gen. Simon B. Buckner, com- 
manding general of the Alaska De- 
fense Command since July 22, 1940, 
remains as commander of the new 
department. 





Tiny Lip Radio Microphone 


Permits Free Use of Hands 








LIP MIKE 
For noisy tanks 
—Signal Corps Photo 





’ with itch 
DON’T SUFFER ine or min: 
or skin rashes—the rubbing Irrita- 
tion of skin chafe, Get 
help with Mexsana, the astringent 
medicated powder. Keep it in your 
comfort kit. Costs little. Ask for 


MEXSANA 














COMMANDING OFFICERS! 


You will want to remember the 
members of your Organization at 
Christmas. The answer is ..,. 


INSIGNIA STATIONERY 


purchased from the fund, designed 
to your specifications at low cost, 


WRITE NOW 
for samples and details 
ITARY 
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Box 847 San Antonio 6, Texas 
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SCOOTER PICES UP 


TScooter Eases Job 


| Of Picking Up Wire 





? 


THE WIRE 


It saves time and manpower 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.— 
"Scooter” is the name and men of 
the 8th Armored Division signal 
company wire section claim it is the 
only member that never eats, never 
tires, and never complains. 

“It” is a heavy tron sled used for 
recovering wire, and an invention of 
T/Sgt. Francis Fojt, wire section 
chief. Under the old method, wire 
used for telephone lines between 
headquarters sections was collected 
from the side of the road by a man 
armed with a long pole who pulled 
the wire out of the ditch and guided 
it onto the truck. 

Saves Manpower 

Collecting wire under this method 
required five or six men who changed 
over every quarter of a mile and took 
one hour to pick up two miles of 
wire. Now only two men are needed, 
one to operate the reel and one to 
guide the wires on the drum, and 
from six to eight miles of wire per 
hour may be recovered over good 
Toads. 

The sled Is a 50-pound contraption, 
a heavy iron hook mounted upon 
4 inch by 6 inch runners, which fol- 
lows 10 or 15 feet behind the truck 
upon which drums for reeling in 
the wire are mounted. The wire it- 
self is looped around the hook and 
is pulled from the ditch into position 
for rolling onto the drum. Three of 
the sleds are now in operation. 

The men who work in the wire 
pection “Ander Sergeant Fojt have 
one thing in common, they all like to 
“Invent. Or as the sergeant explains 
it, “We like to get things done with 
the least effort possible.” As a com- 

nion invention to this scooter, they 

ave devised a crossbar arrangement 
to guide the wires onto the drum. 
The crossbar with arm and pulley 
attachment keeps the strands of 
wire separated and takes the place 
of heavy leather pads now unavail- 
able which were used to protect the 
hands of the man responsible for 
Properly reeling in the wire. 
Devise Cross Arm 

The men have also devised a cross 
arm to keep telephone wires coming 
into switchboard installations at com- 
mand post tents properly in place. 
The cross arm, which is about five 


—_—— 


Southern Home Models 
Utilized for Bird Houses 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—A replica in 
Miniature of the manor at Orton 
antation, garden spot of North 

colina, has been produced and 
erected In the camp, to serve ag & 
ird house, as well as to illustrate 
the type of Southern homes bullt in 
the old days. 

The Orton home is the first of a 
Series to be copied from the historic 
eid homes of the state. The next one 
Will be a replica of the Lord Corn- 
Wallis house. 

@ idea grew out of a suggestion 

by Col. Adam E. Potts, camp com- 
der, who is interested not only 
state history but also in bird lore. 








MORE THAN 200 Army identifica- 
ton tags a week are recovered by 
indry checkers at Camp Blanding, 


XUN} 





feet wide, is made of a piece of two- 
by-four with 12 insulators on the top 
and two on the bottom and can han- 
dle 26 lines. The arrangement makes 
it easier to work on the wires and 
simplifies tracing breaks. 


Sergeant Fojt is not satisfied with 
his scooter invention and neither are 
the men. For despite the ease with 
which the device accomplishes its 
task, new improvements are con- 
Sstantly being added. The latest, a 
bright idea by T/S5 N. K. McDowell, 
is steel runners for the sled. 


Lt. Henry Morgan, wire officer, lets 
the men work on their new ideas. 
He is proud of their inventive spirit 
which is aiding the division in speed- 
os up communication all along the 

ne. 
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Engineers’ Accident 


Rate Below 


WASHINGTON—Through the ap- 
plication of lessons learned from sta- 
tistics, the Army’s Corps of Engi- 


_|meers has come up with statistics 


showing accident frequency and acci- 
dent severity rates on its construc- 
tion program of the past two years 
far below those of private construc- 
tion, the War Department announced 
this week. 

Despite the urgency of wartime 
needs, the Corps has achieved a cut 
of 45 per cent in accident frequency 
and 31 per cent in accident severity 
below that of private construction. 

As compared with the accident 
rates for the five-year period, 1936 
to 1940, it is estimated that the En- 
gineers’ safety program during the 
past two fiscal years has saved more 
than 1000 lives, averted 34,908 lost- 
time injuries, and prevented the loss 
of 6,306,374 man-days, with the sav- 
ing in wages of workers amounting 
to $46,604,104. 

Regulations of the Corps, rigidly 
adhered to, require that all lost-time 
accidents on construction projects 
over which the Corps has jurisdiction 
be reported. The statistics so gath- 
ered, comprising the greatest mass 
of construction accident statistics and 
case histories ever assembled, have 
revealed those practices which caused 
the accidents, thereby enabling the 
Engineers to take preventive meas- 
ures. 

As a result of its record, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has awarded 
the Corps of Engineers its Distin- 
guished Service Award for Safety. 

When the Army’s construction pro- 
gram was expanded in 1941 to the 
greatest the world has ever known, 
specific uniform safety requirements 
were established by the Engineers 
and compliance enforced in all con- 
struction contracts, 

Outstanding among the require- 
ments were those providing for 


Finance School May Be 
Moved to Fort Harrison 


FORT HARRISON, Ind.—Transfer 
of the Army Finance School from 
Wake Forest, N. C., to this post, has 
been tentatively planned, according 
to headquarters of the Finance Re- 
placement Training Center here. 

It is expected that the first class 
of the advanced enlisted men’s 
course of the school will begin here 
shortly. The present classes at Wake 
Forest will complete their program 
of training there. 





Army Hospitals in Need 
Of 1000 Women Dieticians 


WASHINGTON—To meet a critical 
need in Army hospitals overseas and 
in this country, 1,000 additional wom- 
en dieticians will be required during 
the coming year to minister to the 
nutritional needs of the sick and 
wounded, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. Qualified women 
will be appointed in the Medical De- 
partment, Army Service Forces, in 
the relative rank of second lieuten- 
ant. 

Stating that a shortage of dieticl- 
ans exists in Army hospitals, Maj. 
Helen Burns, Director of Medical 
Department Dieticians for The Sur- 
geon General, said: “We feel that 
our boys at the front, the sick and 
the wounded, should have the bene- 
fit of dieticians’ services.” 

At present, a number of dieticians 
are serving in the commissioned 
ranks in nearly all the overseas 
theaters of operations. They are as- 
signed to duty in evacuation hospi- 
tals, hospital ships and, in fact, 
wherever their services are needed. 
They plan the diets of patients, su- 
pervise the preparation and service 
of the food, and assist in ordering 
supplies, in maintaining sanitary 
conditions and in preventing waste. 
One of their most importat jobs is 
instructing patients as to eating 
proper foods after leaving the hos- 
pitals. 

Applicants for appointment must 
pass a physical examination, must be 
under 45 years of age, must be not 
less than 60 inches in height or weigh 
less than 105 pounds, and must be 
citizens of the United States, the 
Philippine Islands or of a co-bellig- 
erent or friendly country. A married 
applicant must not have dependent 
children under 14 and must agree to 
accept assignment unreservedly and 
to occupy available quarters at the 
station to which she is assigned. 

Educational requirements include 
a degree from an approved college 
with a major in foods and nutrition 
or institutional management. The 
applicant also must complete a 
dietician’s training course approved 
by The Surgeop General, except that 
under certain conditions two years 
of hospital experience may be sub- 
stituted. 





Information concerning appoint- 
ments can be obtained by writing the 
field offices of the Officer Procure- 
ment Service in the following tities: 
Boston; Philadelphia; Charlotte, N. 
C.; Cleveland; New York City; Buf- 


falo, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Pitts- 
burgh; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Columbus, O.; Indianapolis, 


Ind.; Hartford, Conn.; Albany, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Cincinnati, 0.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Chicago; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; St, Louis; Dallas, Tex.; Hou- 
ston, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Trenton, N. J.; Detroit; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Denver, Colo.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Washington, D. C.; San 
Antonio, Tex.; New Orleans; Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Seattle, 
Wash.; and Portland, Ore. 
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Civilians’ 
mobile first aid stations; central In- 
firmaries staffed with trained nurses 
under the supervision of one or more 
full-time physicians on all projects 
where a thousand or more workers 
were employed; the employment of 
a full-time safety engineer on all 
similar projects, and the maintenance 
of a first aid log at all field stations 
and infirmaries. 

The current program is placing the 
most stress on the proper use of 
heavy construction equipment which, 
although responsible for but 25 per 
cent of the total injuries, causes up 
to 52 per cent of the time lost in all 
accidents on construction projects. 





Army Helps Sergeant 
Toward Post-War Aim 


WASHINGTON—Sgt. Robert Win- 
kel, who is now on duty with an 
Army medical unit in the California- 
Arizona maneuver area, was a po 
liceman on a shoplifting detail in 
Chicago before he entered the ser- 
vice, but he intends to be a physician 
after the war is over. 


The Army, through the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, is helping 
Sergeant Winkel get a step nearer 
his goal with a course in inorganic 
chemistry which he studies in his 
spare time. The Institute, located at 
Madison, Wis., is helping nearly 70,- 
000 other ambitious men like Ser- 
geant Winkel, who are working on 
correspondence courses in high 
school, college and technical subjects 
in order that they may come out of 
the Army better fitted civilian 
life. 





T 











A WHOLE BUILDING “AT YOUR SERVICE” 
—THAT’S THE PEPSI-COLA CENTER 
FOR SERVICE MEN IN SAN FRANCISCO 











“It’s all yours” is the keynote 
of Pepsi-Cola Canteens, Free 
shows and shaves, free paper 
and pens... a place to relax 
and freshen up for an hour ora 
day. You can make a meal— 
or a snack—of the hot dogs 
and hamburgers... with all 
the free Pepsi-Cola you want. 


In San Francisco it’s the Pepsi- 
Cola Center for Service Men*, 
Mason and Market Sts., in 
New York it’s the Pepsi-Cola 
Times Square Canteen, 47th 
St. and Broadway ...in Wash- 
ington it’s the Pepsi-Cola Can- 
teen*, 13th and “G” Sts.... 
and there’s a “big big welcome 
mat down.” 


*In cooperation with Recreation 
Services, Inc. in Washington, 
D. C.—with Hospitality House 
in San Francisco. 


















. $1,000.00 lump sum paid to any 
beneficiary you name (Fiancee 
may be beneficiary). 


— 


. Full coverage at all times even 
in actual combat. 


Lk» f valid anywhere in the 
world, 


a 


Rates do not increase when you 
return to civilian life, 






$1000.00 


LUMP SUM PAID TO YOUR BENEFICIARY OR 
$1000.00 CASH TO YOU IN TWENTY YEARS 


Now avallable through the; 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


(An Old Line Legal Reserve Co.) 





5. A participating policy. Dividends 
may be withdrawn in cash or 
credited to your policy to short- 
en payment period. 


6. Policy sent directly to you or te 
beneficiary named, 


7. Premiums deducted monthly from 
your check, 


8. No medical examination neces- 
sary. 

























Rates per $1000.00—20 Year Participating Endowment 
Age 20 yrs. Monthly..........+0-..$4.58 Age 28 yrs. Monthly................ $4.62 
Age 21 yrs. Monthly......s.000+.$4.58 Age 29 yrs. Monthly...............$4.63 
Age 22 yrs. Monthly... $4.58 Age 30 yrs. Monthly........00... $4.64 
Age 23 yrs. Monthly... $4.59 Age 31 yrs. Monthly...............$4.65 
Age 24 yrs. Monthly.............$4.59 Age 32 yrs. Monthly................ $4.66 
Age 25 yrs. Monthly... ...$4.60 Age 33 yrs. Monthly...............$4.68 
Age 26 yrs. Monthly $4.61 Age 34 yrs. Monthly.......s0o0+-.$4.69 
Age 27 yrs. Monthly...............$4.61 Age 35 yrs. Monthly................$4.71 























Print 


Full Name 

Complete Military Address 
AS.N. and Rank 

Date Enlisted 


Complete Home Address 


your policy. 





ment Is filed. 





the following information on another sheet of paper: 
State Whether $1,000.00, $2,000.00 or $3,000.00 is Desired 


All of the above information is necessary to speed the issuance of 


Mall to: 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Branch Office: P. O. Box 1546, Fort Worth, Texas 


You are protected as soon as your appli- 
cation is approved, provided your allot- 


it is no longer necessary to send money with your appll- 
cation—all payments may be made by allotment. 


















Birth (Day-Month-Year-State} 

Height and Weight 

Race and Nationality 

Married or Single 

Beneficiary (Age-Address-Relation- 
ship) 
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Radio 
Roundup 


A special, star-packed, two-hour 
Thanksgiving show will be presented 
over CBS-WABC (4 to-*6 p.m., EWT), 
Thursday, dedicated to Americans 
home and abroad, with headliners 
from radio, stage and screen per- 
forming in holiday mood. Included 
will be George Burns and Gracie 
Allen, Elsie Janis, Danny O'Neill, 
Jose Iturbi, Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy, Ginny Simms, Ed 
(Archie) Gardner, and emcee Robert 
Young. 

7 . s 

Art Carney, radio character im- 
personator, was called on to imitate 
five horses. He gave four different- 
pitched whinnies, then hiccupped the 
fifth time. “The last one was a brew- 
ery horse,” quoth he. 

7 . . 

Bunk Fatigue Programs: “Army 
Air Forces’—Pilots play leading 
roles in dramatizations of their hero- 
ic exploits in enemy skies; Monday, 
Mutual, 7:30 p.m. (EWT); “Sherlock 
Holmes”—The English detective and 
his sidekick, Dr. Watson, tackle ““The 
Case of the Uniucky White Horse,” 
Monday, Mutual, 8:30 p.m. (EWT); 
Wally Brown, the man who never 
finishes a sentence, returns to the 
“Dinah Shore Program” Thursday 
(WABC-CBS, 9:30 to 10 p.m., EWT); 
Songs by Sinatra, with the Bobby 
Tucker Singers and Axel Stordahl’s 
Orchestra (WABC-CBS, Sunday, 
Nov. 28, 7:15 p.m., EWT); Gay Nine- 
ties Revue (CBS, 8:30 p.m. EWT, 
Monday, Nov. 22); Sammy Kaye Or- 
chestra (CBS, Wednesday, 8 p.m., 
EWT); Judy Canova Show, with Gor- 
don Jenkins’ Orchestra (CBS, Tues- 
day, 8:30 p.m., EWT). 





Soldier-Psychologist 
Sees New Way To Peace 


RATTLESNAKE BOMBER BASE, 
Pyote, Tex.—Pfc. Fred Billingslea, 
statistical clerk and classification 
specialist in the Base Classification 
office, is attempting to build a psy- 
chological test to measure the ability 
or capacity of people to get along 
with one another. 

Pfc. Billingslea is a psychologist, 
who had specialized in abnormal and 
educational psychology and related 


statistics before he entered the 
Army. 
He feels that, if the characteristic 


of people to live with one another 
happily could be measured, possibly 
means for increasing it could be de- 
vised, and that this would be a step 
toward a peaceful 


world society, _., 





Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, and 
other Walt Disney creations have 
turned to teaching. 


The cartoon pals are now em- 
ployed in an extensive campaign of 
visual education on such subjects 
sanitation, health, nutrition, and 
other phases. Instruction in English, 
Spanish and Portugese are also in- 
cluded in the animated-teaching pro- 
gram. It’s figured that Mickey and 
Donald can teach ’em where school- 
houses can’t. Already in distribution 
south of the border are films on 
Malaria, vaccination, water pollution 
and corn, . 

s . . 


Betty Grable is the lone bit of 
femininity appearing in “Guadal- 
canal Diary,” and then only in a pin- 
up spot. ... And around same Gal 
of Gorgeous hoyers the question 
“Who'll take over when she retires 
for an expected blessed event.” ... 
Judy Garland is now taking dancing 
lessons preparing for. a featured 
Metro role with Fred Astaire. . . 
As a result of their performances in 
“Destination Tokyo,” Dane Clark 
and Robert Hutton have been as- 
signed leading roles in the forth- 
coming “Hollywood Canteen.” .. . 
Like wild and woolly westerns? 
Then go for a look-see at Wild Bill 
Elliot’s latest, “Death Valley Man- 
hunt.” Everything you want in a 
cowboy show. ... Jack Warner’s 
picked up Vicki Baum’s latest, “Ho- 
tel Berlin, 1943.” ... Belying reports 
that she would retire from motion 
pictures after her recent marriage to 
U. S. Marine Glenn Ford, Eleanor 
Powell, ace fem tap dancer, has 
signed with Andrew Stone Pictures 
Corp. for “Sensations of 1944.” ... 
W. C. Fields takes the leading comic 
role. 


New Reason 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo. — Pyt. 
Thomas Williams of Central Signal 
Corps School has a new reason for 
wanting an extension of the fur- 
lough he has been promised. 

In view of the furlough prospect 
he sent eight telegrams to his sis- 
ters and brothers, hoping to receive 
some extra spending money from 
at least one of them. So-o-o, all 
of a sudden telegrams started pour- 
ing in, and he received money or- 
ders from all of them. The only 
way he can spend the money for 
proper furlough purposes is to ge 
the extension. 





On Christmas—Spam 





By Sgt. Bob Reid 

BIGGS FIELD, Tex.—Twelve aerial 
photographers, each with “Shutter- 
ing Snafu” sewed on his leather 
jacket, are back from the Aleutians 
and are awaiting reassignment at 
Biggs Field. 

Called the eyes of the Aleutians, 
the 12 veteran cameramen were the 
first to fly over Jap targets and 
usually the last to leave after the 
destruction had been wrought by 
bombing. Their slogan, “Shuttering 
Snafu,” means, “Situation is normal 
—all film has been under-exposed.” 

11 Are Dead 

Their service in the Aleutians 
varies from six months to two years. 
Almost all have flown ip missions 
over Paramushiro. It was T/Sgt. 
John R. Potter whose camera caught 
a destroyer and transport at Attu 
last fall after the Japs had sup- 
posedly evacuated the island. Only 
16 of the original 27 cameramen in 
the group are still alive. 

In explaining how they crossed the 
international date line on the way 
to Paramushiro, Sgt. Aaron Feinstein 
said, “We’d go into the future and 
come back in the past—we were liv- 
ing on borrowed time.” 

They told how a friendly little blue 
fox, called “Smokie Stover” after the 


Books 


“A BOOK OF WAR LETTERS 
...” edited by Harry E. Maule. Ran- 
dom House, 20 East 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y. $2.00. 

Differing from 99 per cent of war 
books already published is “A Book 
of War Letters.” Whereas the 
authors of its predecessors — Ernie 
Pyle, Captain Ingersoll, Marion 
Hargrove, to mention but a few— 
have all been professional writers, 
the authors of “War Letters” are 
just 95 American boys. 

They are not even writing for pub- 
lication—but their families, sweet- 
hearts, and friends. And, although 
an occasional letter is crude or un- 
grammatical, there is a truthfulness 





_|and a nearness to the subject matter 


that the professional commentators 
cannot reach. The boys who write 
these letters have come from every 
imaginable kind of background and 
are themselves worldly or guileless. 
They are fighting in all corners of 
the world. 

But the book is not as jumbled a 
record as this mixture of person and 
place would lead one to expect. It 
is held together by its honest feel- 
ing, by the truth of the experiences 
which it recounts. These boys 
haven’t merely seen war; they’ve 
been in it. It’s a paratrooper, not a 
press correspondent, who is describ- 
ing a jump; it’s a doughboy who’s 
dodged machine-gun bullets, not a 
commentator, who's telling you 
about it. 

No matter who you are or where 
you are, you'll want to read “War 
Letters.” If you're a civilian and 
want to find out what the war is 
really like, read it; if you’re about 
to go overseas, read it; if you're al- 
ready at the front and want to know 
what they’re doing somewhere else, 
read it. 

“TO ALL HANDS...” An Am- 
phibious Adventure, by John Mason 
Brown, Lieutenant U. S. N. R.: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill 
Building, 330 East 42 Street, New 


*| York, $2.75. 


When Admiral Kirk, Commander 
of the Sixth Amphibious Task Force, 
decided that the men below decks 
should know what was happening as 
the convoy sailed to Sicily, he or- 
dered Lt. John Mason Brown to give 
them a “play-by-play” report. Now, 
in book form, Lieutenant Brown’s 
report and his comments are 
brought to a larger audience. 

Based on the happenings of each 
day, his remarks sometimes merely 
recount these events, as: the day a 
U-boated whale was sighted. They 
may pass from the factual account 
into Lieutenant Brown’s own com- 
mentary—complete with quotations 
from Matthew Arnold and Shake- 
speare. They may resolve into little 
sermons, as: the day he contrasts 
the difficult ship-to-ship transfer of 
an appendicitis victim with the 
probable treatment of a Nazi sailor 
in a like situation. Or he may en- 
liven his comments with bits of his 
own clever humor. 

His description of H hour on D 
day is wonderful. You can’t help 
feeling how wonderful it must have 
been to the men below to hear him. 
His narratives of the battle are 
graphic, yet beautiful: “. . . tracer 
bullets arching from all sides above 
us, until they formed the nave of a 
Gothic cathedral made of neon.” 

The “water-soaked Woolcott” lets 
very little get by him. Anything he 
did miss is supplied by the plentiful 
photographs and drawings. If you 
want to really get the feel of war 





by -all umeans read. ‘To, All Hands.” 


Aerial Photogs Describe 
Alaska Shutterbugging 


comic strip character, crept into 
their laboratory at night to drink 
their “hypo.” They took him to the 
veterinarian for treatment, and then 
“Smokie Stover” came right back to 
drink some more “hypo.” 


Phey tell how T/Sgt. Potter pulled 
his rank, in order to pile up 4 total 
of 65 missions. Potter, himself, will 
never forget the time he fell through 
the camera hatch to hang from the 
plane by his armpits at 9000 feet 
over the frigid Aleutian waters for 
three minutes before his cries for 
help were heard. 


They remember the cameraman 
who got his warning. One day on a 
mission, ack-ack knocked the camera 
out of his lap. The next day he was 
killed by antiaircraft fire. Another 
episode that has become famous in 
their tradition is the deed of Staff 
Sgt. Joe Macy, in a forced landing 
on Adak, but he crawled out of the 
ship to take a picture of it. “If I 
hadn’t taken it,” he said, “somebody 
else would have had to come back 
to do it.” 

They recall how the ravens, which 
had never seen a plane, flew in for- 
mation, peeled off, did slow ‘rolls, 
snap rolls and even buzzed the dog 
on the ground until it hid in terror. 

They especially remember their 
Christmas dinner. It consisted of a 
slice of Spam one inch thick, and 
two -slices of bread, each an inch 
thick. “You’ve got to be good,” said 
Staff Sgt. Charles R. Beckner “to 
take a mouthful of that!” 

At one base in the Aleutians they 
said they had to carry coal for a mile 
and one-half through mud in which 
it was possible to sink to the hip. 
One of them said that he experienced 
great difficulty on his return to the 
States in getting used to curbings 
and that he fell flat on his face sev- 
eral times in crossing streets. 

They- confirmed the statement that 
“there is a woman behind every tree 
in the Aleutians,” but that there are 
no trees west of Dutch Harbor. 


Sandbagged Jeeps 
Protect Riders 


CAMP HOOD, Tex.—While the big- 
gest bugaboo of the war on the Ger- 
man fronts is land mines, according 
to Capt. G. A. Ellman, of the UTC’s 
Training Group No. 1 here, you 
needn’t worry about them if your 
jeep is sandbagged, he says. 

Captain Ellman was with one of 
the first TD battalions to see action 
in Africa. There, he notes, the 
American troops adopted the British 
plan of sandbagging their unarmored 
vehicles. 

In the pursuit of Rommel across 
Tripolitania and Libya the British 
noted an abnormal percentage of foot 
and leg injuries among their casual- 
ties. These were largely the result 
of land mine explosions, So they 
began placing sand bags on the floors 
of their light vehicles and this 
proved most effective. 

Captain Ellman adds a word of 
caution, however. “The best policy, 
even with a sand-bagged vehicle,” he 
says, “is to avoid land mines alto- 
gether, for even if you yourself es- 
cape injury your vehicle may be 
knocked out. On the highways stick 
closely to the lanes the engineers 
have cleared. If you’re ahead of 
the engineers do a little clearing 
yourself. The weight of a man 
won't explode a Tellermine and an 
outfit which does a little walking to 
reconnoitre for land mines will do 
more riding in the long run.” 





Outfit Has Reason 
For Buying Mag 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Every copy of 
the December issue of “Popular 
Science” disappeared from the PX 
newstand in the 22nd Armored En- 
gineer Battalion area the day the 
magazine came out. 

The reason: a four-page spread of 
19 pictures showing how men of the 
22nd «(built a 330-foot treadway 
bridge across a river during last 
spring’s maneuvers in the record- 
breaking time of three hours and 
two minutes. 

But the magazine did not tell the 
entire story. It was raining heavily 
when Companies C and D set out 
to build the bridge. To make matters 
worse, the river banks were steep 
and muddy. 

Because of the land conditions, the 
bridge had to be constructed a half 
mile downstream and floated up 
against the fast current to the loca- 
tion, while bulldozers cut down the 
banks so vehicles could get to the 
bridge. 

In spite of these handicaps, the 
22nd Engineers broke their own rec- 
ord, made under almost ideal condi- 
tions, which had preyjously stood as 
the fastest bridge construction job 








I have read your “Senator Finds 
Faults in New Dependents Act® 
story. How do they ever figure thag 
a Master Sergeant’s wife or any 
other service man’s wife gets fifty 
dollars ($50.00) from the Government, 
It seems to me that they have fon 
gotten the small matter of twenty. 
two dollars ($22.00) that the service 
man gives to the Government to help 
make that fifty dollars ($50.00). In 
other words the Government o 
gives the soldiers’ wife twenty-eight 
dollars ($28.00). 


So here is the correct way it should 
be added up: 





Base pay $138 
Wife allowance ......... qunsenn in 
First child allowance ............... 30 
Allowance for other children 40 


_ 


$236 
I am surprised the editors of such 
a magazine as the Army Times didn't 
notice that “slight error.” 
“Hoping I am not in the wrong,” 
Sgt. W. Macmillan 
.Camp Grant, Til, 
(Sergeant Macmillan is not 
wrong. Army Times is surprised 
at its arthmetic. Ed.) | 


Gentlemen: 

Since your paper is the only one 
I know that goes to all soldiers on 
all fronts, I am writing to you. f 
have been a Mess Sergeant for 15 
years and have been through the 
campaign in Sicily and the one now 
on here in Italy. I have made two 
ovens for my field range which bakes 
fine cakes and biscuits. Below you 
will find the receipt which almost 
any mess sergeant can use. It ig 
one that I had to use because of lim 
ited amount of supplies. 


(Note): Bake cake 20 to 28 min 
utes, biscuits 15 to 20 minutes. 

24 eggs 

3 56-dippers of sugar 

5 14-0z. can milk evap. 

2 56-dippers of bacon lard 

6 pkgs. of orange juice powder, 
synthetic (5 and 1 Ration) 

3 mess kit spoons of nutmeg 

3 mess kit spoons of cinnamon 

(If dried eggs are used add 4 
mess kit spoonfuls to milk, 

Let set 30 minutes.) 

Cream sugar, lard, orange juice 
powder, and other spices, add the 
milk and 10 oz. of baking powder or 
16 mess kit spoons heaping full. Add 
10 to 12 pounds of flour or 10 56-dip- 
pers full. This mix will make 4 sheet 
pans. To make the oven take 2 pieces 
of iron or tin and cut it to fit on 
the bottom rack. Cut holes in It 
so that the heat will be even. Cut 
the other piece to fit tight just 
above the rack oven sets on. 

If I had any way to take a picture 
I would send you the picture just 
how it looks. 

Sincerely yours, 

8/Set. Weldon C. Smith 
Btry. C, 158 F. A. Bn. 
APO 45, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

You really put down a fine issue 
on black and white, It really knocks 
me to my double duce of stiffers 
every time I lamp your scribers tip, 

I’m holdin’ tite and keepin’ cool 
waitin’ for that “A” train to bring 
the next issue to this “GI” junction. 

Here’s to more fine and frantie 
issues. 

Well, I’m forced to quit you now, 
*cause I feel Jimmy Nod puttin’ his 
halter on me. So—I’m goin’ jump 
to my pad and stack my me be 
tween a duce of lily whites. I'll be 


and deals the universe a new brite, 
spreadin’ out that vitamin D. 
Cpl. R. G. Stevenson 
Co. G, 11 G. M. T. R. 
Camp Lee, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

In your article of November 6th 
regarding General Spaatz getting his 
wings in 1919—I believe it should 
read 1909. It was in 1918 when he 
slapped some Germans around s0 he 
must of had his wings before 1919. 

I believe these dates are correct as 
it was my good fortune to soldier 
under the then Captain Spaatz in the 
old 3ist Aero Squadron, going across 
with him and not being very 
from him during the war. 

If you happen to interview him 
you might ask him if he wouldn't 
like to have his 2 bars back and & 
fighter plane under him than his 
stars and tied to the ground. 

I enjoy the Times very much 
Keep up the good work. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Set. Frank W. Teman 21051 
Co. A, Casual Regt. 
Camp Claiborne, La. 

(Neither Army Times nor Sergeant 
Teman scored. General Spattz 
uated from West Point June 12, 1914 
rated as pilot on December 20, 1915 
received grade of Junior Military 
Aviator June 5, 1916. Ed.) 





Repair Radios 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala—The field 
house at this post maintains a radi¢ 
repair service in addition to its ree 
reational and athletic facilities. A® 








ever done by the Army in that 
maneuver area. 


expert radio technician ig ready te 
service all types of sets. > 
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HITCHED to the 138th Ordnance Maintenance Batialion’s Tiger section's primary vehicle— 
the prime mover, is a 20-wheeled 40-ton recovery trailer, which is capable of carrying the 
Shown here are two M-5 tanks loaded on the giant trailer during a 


Army's heaviest vehicle. 















































demonstration in the 20th Armored Division. 


‘Tigers’ Are the 


Who Evacuate Tanks 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—They call 
them the Tigers, and they’re just as 
rough and ready to go as their name 
implies, their leader, T/3 John R, 
Keating, of the 138th Ordnance- 
Maintenance Battalion, claims. 


This 38-year-old sergeant and his 
@ hard-riding Tigers operate one of 
Uncle Sam’s largest wheeled vehicles 
—the prime mover. And the mission 
ef these Tigers with their prime 
movers, wreckers and 40-ton trailers, 
is to go out under fire and evacuate 
disabled armored vehicles. 
Always Ready 
In actual battle this Tiger section 
will stay in constant readiness, and 
when a message is received that a 
tank has been wrecked or is out of 
action on the front line, they will 
locate the vehicle, salvage all usable 
parts and demolish it completely or 
evacuate it so that it may be put 
back into action. 


.Close attention has been given in 
selecting men for this section who 
have the best qualifications as spe- 
clalists in their line, and for their 
physical ruggedness. Most of the 
men are long, lanky Texans and 
men from New York who have been 
well trained to do their specific 
fob. Among the Tigers can be found 
specialists in armor repair, artillery 
mechanics, instrument makers, weld- 
ers and metal workers, wrecker 
operators, tank mechanics and gen- 
eral automotive mechanics. 


Not only myst these specialists be 
physically able to do their job, but 


AGF: 


HEADQUARTERS AGF-—All offi- 
eers in training have been instructed 
by Lt, Gen. Lesley J. McNair, com- 
) manding general of the Army Ground 
Forces, to study a War Department 
mphlet, “Lessons from the Tunis- 
Campaign,” now being distrib- 
uted to Ground Force units, in order 
to better prepare themselves for 
eombat. 


The pamphlet, written to acquaint 
Allied forces not yet employed 
against’ the enemy with lessons 
learned in Tunisia, is the result of a 
atudy of opinions by commanders of 
units participating in the campaign. 
It is the first statement of lessons 
absorbed by American forces in that 
action. 

Commenting upon an introduction 
to the pamphlet, General McNair 
observed that “our basic tactical doc- 
trine proved to be correct.” But, he 
added, “most of the errors resulted 
from faulty application of proven 
principles.” 

General McNair emphasized that 
@ficers in training study the pam- 

t with a reminder that errors in 

Tunisian campaign “often result- 
ed from a failure of officers to exer- 
tise proper leadership.” 

In an Armistice Day speech deliv- 
@red to the Cadet Corps at George- 
town University, Brig. Gen. William 
G, Walker, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
C4, Army Ground Forces, declared 
that “yesterday's facts are not new 
hough” for the American soldier 
who wants to win the war and re- 
Main alive doing it. 

Members of the Cadet Corps lis- 
tened intently as General Walker re- 
minded them of the belief among 
tome observers that “the Army keeps 
thanging its mind.” 

Actually, the presence of the en- 
my and the fact that he stays awake 
ts devising new ways to kill, 
ges our minds for us,” General 

Walker said, “Soldiers of certain na- 

ons belonged to armies that didn’t 
thange their minds. There is a les- 

#on there for us.” 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT COMMAND— 
eaded by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mo 
lr, commanding general, Army 
Ground Forces, Maj. Gen. Ray E. 

























er, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
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‘Medics’ 


as Tigers they must know how to 
fire every type of gun, be able to 
read maps, know camouflage, decon- 
tamination, communication, medical 
aid and have a working knowledge of 
close combat fighting for their own 
protection, 

One example of the physical ability 
of the Tigers is Cpl. William Hall 
who drives one of the prime movers. 
Recently in a battalion field day 
track meet he won first place in the 
pole vault, 100-yard dash and the 
running broad jump, the maximum 
number of events in which he‘was 
allowed to participate. 

Can Protect Themselves 

Although the specific job of the 
Tigers is not one of actual fighting 
soldiers, they are nevertheless well 
trained and have plenty of fire power 
for their own protection. All the 
vehicles are equipped with .30 and 
.O calibre machine guns, with anti- 
aircraft mounts attached ant the 
men carry sub-machine guns and 
carbine rifles. 

The principle vehicle in the sec- 
tion, the prime mover, is the largest 
wheeled vehicle in the Army with a 
four-wheel drive and a wench on 
the rear which is capable of pulling 
47,500 pounds of dead weight on one 
strand of cable. 

The prime mover tows a 20-wheel, 
40-ton recovery trailer which 1s ca- 
pable of carrying the heaviest Army 
vehicle. Other vehicles In the sec- 
tion are the heavy wreckers and 
two and one-half ton six-by-six 





trucks. 


The Week’s News of the Army 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 


John M. Lentz, Assistant Chief of 


Staff, G-3, Army Ground Forces, a 
group of officers from Army Ground 
Force Headquarters visited the head- 
quarters of the Anti-Aircraft Com- 
mand recently to begin an inspection 
of anti-aircraft training. The party, 
accompanied by Maj. Gen. Joseph A. 
Green, commanding general of the 
Anti-Aircraft Command, and Brig. 
Gen. Frank C. McConnell, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Anti-Aircraft Com- 
mand, also visited the Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery Training Center at Camp 
Stewart, Ga., and the Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery Training Center, School and 
Board at Camp Davis, N. C. Includ- 
ed in the group were Col. Harold S. 
Johnson, CAC; Lt. Col. John M. 
Breit, Inf., and Lt. Col. James G. 
Bain, CAC, and Maj. William W. 
Bailey, CAC. 


Lt. Col. Herman R. Smith and Maj. 
Francis X. Bradley, CAC, from the 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery School, con- 
ferred recently with representatives 
of the training section at Anti-Air- 
craft Command Headquarters in con- 
nection with the preparation of 
training publications. 

Brig. Gen. Bryan L. Milburn has 
announced the appointment of Lt. 
Col. David F. Sellards, CAC, as as- 
sistant director with the Division of 
Instruction, Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
School. Lieutenant Colonel Sellards 
succeeds Col. Walter McCormick, 
CAC, who has been assigned to the 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery Training Cen- 
ter at Camp Haan, Calif. 

ARMORED COMMAND—The third 
anniversary of the Armored School 
was celebrated at Fort Knox, Ky., re- 
cently with an impressive pageant 
featuring a broadcast address by 
Brig, Gen. Joseph A. Holly. comman- 
dant of the school. Organization of 
the school began soon after activa- 
tion of the Armored Force and the 
first students began their course of 
instruction on November 4, 1940. 

The first class to take the new 1T- 
week course has been graduated from 
the Armored Officer Candidate 
School. Under the new program, the 
candidates receive 812 hours of in- 
struction, nearly 200 more than for- 
merly. More time is devoted today 





mt, and Brig, Gen. 


to gunnery and tactics. 
Making his first visit to Camp 








Uncle Sam’s Best 
Customers Subject 


Of New Army Film 


WASHINGTON —Newest Army 
film is a little 15-minute number of 
horse sense, slapstick, world eco- 
nomics, bathing beauties and Scotch 
thrift. 


Ignominously, the film is listed 
as “Miscellaneous No. 910.” Its run- 
ning title is more descriptive— 


“Uncle Sam’s Biggest War Bond Cus- 
tomers.” 

And it is to those War Bond cus- 
tomers—the American soldiers—that 
the film is directed. 

Basically it tells how in the first 
World War, American soldiers left a 
billion dollars of their pay overseas, 
thereby contributing to inflation in 
those foreign countries. 

Soldiers returned to an America 
of early prosperity, followed by de- 
pression, breadlines, and a lavishly 
and quickly spent $1,900,000,000 in 
veterans’ bonus money. 

In this present war, the payroll 
to American soldiers runs to a bil- 
lion and a half a month. Uncle Sam 
wants 10 per cent of that back as 
a loan in bonds. The reasons are 
obvious: Uncle Sam’s need, the 
world’s need, and the _ soldier's 
eventual. need. 

The moral of the film becomes 
“Don’t squander your money, sol- 
dier!” But it is a moral hidden not 
only by cold facts but by comic re- 
lief and pulchritude. 

Distribution of the film Is being 
made by the Signal Corps. 





ge} 


Ground Forces 





Dee | 


Beale, Calif., since assuming com- 
mand of the Fourth Army, Lt. Gen. 
William H. Simpson conferred there 
recently with Maj. Gen. John B. 
Wogan, commanding general of the 
13th Armored Division, and viewed 
division training activities, 


At Fort Knox a series of addresses 
on. “Religious Freedom in a Democ- 
racy,’ under the sponsorship of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, was presented to officers 
and enlisted men of the Armored 
Command and post complement. 
Speakers were Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, pastor of the Central Wood- 
ward Christian Church, Detroit; Dr. 
Alvin D. Hersch, of the University 
of Detroit, and Judge Joseph A. Moy- 
nihan, of the Detroit Circuit Court. 
More than 300 clergymen from com- 
munities in the vicinity of Fort Knox 
attended the first day’s session. 


Also at Fort Knox, Capt. M. B. 
Jensen, personnel consultant of the 
Armored School, has been conducting 
research in the cause and cure of 
fear. Some conclusions reached are 
that fear may be controlled by giv- 
ing the soldier facts on his chances 
of survival in battle and by keeping 
active during moments of stress with 
great mental concentration or physi- 
cal exertion. 

At Pine Camp, N. Y., a demonstra- 
tion of air support for ground units 
was viewed by the entire personnel of 
the 5th Armored Division, headed by 
Maj. Gen. Lunsford E. Oliver. Planes 
bombed and strafed objectives and 
laid down a smoke screen. Two ar- 
mored infantry companies showed the 
curtain of fire that can be raised 
against attacking planes with ma- 
chine guns and small arms. 


Nobody to Cut His 


CAMP BLANDING, Fila.—Pvt. 
Sam Rawson, in civilian life a 
barber, spends hours giving the 
GI touch to the noggins of Com- 
pany A, 225th Battalion, Infantry 
Replacement Training Center, 
claims there ain't no justice. 
Everyone passed Saturday's in- 
epection with flying colors. Every- 
one except Sam. Reason? He 





WASHINGTON—The nation’s high- 
est award for gallantry in action, 
the Medal of Honor, has been be- 
stowed posthumously on Pvt. Joe P. 
Martinez, who so inspired his fellow 
doughboys that they followed him 
through withering fire to capture a 
vital Attu pass last May. 

The capture of the pass in which 
Private Martinez, a former farm la- 
borer, played such heroic part, was, 
in the words of the official citation, 
“an important preliminary to the end 
of organized hostile resistance on the 
island.” 

Pinned Down 

For several days, the citation dis- 
closes, repeated efforts had failed to 
drive the Japanese from a key defen- 
sive position high in the snow-cov- 


Private Leads Buddies — 
In Capture of Vital Pass 


reaching a bench-like plateau, he 
cleared out several Japanese fox- 
holes with his automatic rifle and 
well-placed hand grenades. Here the 
attack bogged down once more in 
the face of a withering fire from the 
flank and from the trenches in front 
and above. 

“Then,” as the battalion command- 
er later reported, “one lone figure 
fose and started up the snow slope 
shat led from the bench to the pass. 
Again it was Martinez. Again the 
éther men followed. 

Takes Enemy Fire 

“Again he was forced to move 
across open ground under heavy fire 
until he came upon the first of two 
trenches. Jumping into the first, he 
quickly cleaned it out with a few 





ered precipitous mountains between 
East Arm Holtz Bay and Chichagof 
Harbor. 

On May 26 another attempt was 
nade with a reinforced battalion. At 
first the attack moved forward de- 
spite the intense machine gun, rifle 
and mortar fire, Then it bogged 
down. 

“In the face of the severe hostile 
fire,” the citation continues, “Private 
Martinez arose to his feet and alone 
resumed his advance. 
he stopped to urge his comrades on 
and his example inspired the others 
to follow.” 

He climbed steadily up the slope 
with the battalion behind him. On 


Occasionally | 


bursts from his automatic rifle and 
some more well-thrown grenades, 


| Five Japs were found there. 


“Without hesitation he moved for- 
ward up the slope to the second 
trench. He accounted for two Japs 
in this position. He reached the pass, 
atill under fire from the surrounding 
ridges. Standing upon the ridge over- 
looking the pass leading into Chi- 
ehagof Harbor, he emptied his rifle 
into the Japanese positions just be- 
low and beyond the pass. He was 
| mortally wounded with his rifle still 
at his shoulder, absorbing all enemy 
fire and permitting all units to move 
up behind him and successfully take 
(and hold the pass.” 





WASHINGTON — The longest 
period of service in the history of 
the Army Nurse Corps was termi- 
nated Friday, Nov. 12, with the re- 
tirement of Lt. Col. Lyda M. Keen- 
er, Principal Chief Nurse at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., who has completed 37 years 
and five months of duty with the 
Corps. 

Colonel Keener entered the Army 
Nurse Corps in June, 1906. The let- 
ter assigning her to her first sta- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., was 
signed by Dita M. Kinney, first Su- 
perintendent of the Corps. 

Her tours of duty have taken her 
to Fort Rayard, New Mexico; Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands; Hot Springs, 
Arkansas; Honolulu, Hawaii; De- 
troit, Michigan; Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa; Fox Hills, Staten Island, New 
York; Coblenz, Germany, with the 
Army of Occupation; Chicago, Il- 
linois; Tientsin, China; Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, and finally to Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, where 
she has been Principal Chief Nurse 
since June, 1934. 

The Army Nurse Corps provides 
the finest career in the world, 
Colonel Keener believes. “There is 
no better opportunity to serve one’s 
country and mankind. The satisfac- 
tion in caring for the sick and 
wounded, in aiding the recovery of 
mind as well as body, is given only 
to nurses.” 

In thirty-seven years many 
changes have been made in the 
Medical Department, now a part of 


GI First Aid 


Saves Kitten 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—One Camp 
Stewart soldier has proven that he 
could show the Red Cross a thing 
or two when it comes to bandages 
and first aid. 

It all happened In the 145th Bat- 





boots. 


about, even though 


romping about the place.” 


the pet of the men. 





Splinting Rodeo Is New Idea 
To Speed First Aid Process 


here 
from the unit’s medical detachment 


finished splint. 


in applying 








needed a haircut. 


with and without biindfolds, 


talion when Sgt. Sidney Picker res- 
cued a small kitten after it had 
burned its feet badly on a stove. 
Coming to a quick decision, he ap- 
plied a soothing salve to the kitty’s 
feet and proceeded to make band- 
ages which would fit the feet like 


“This aliowed the kitten to walk 
its feet were 
burned to a crisp,” the sergeant ex 
plains. “Once or twice a day I would 
slip the boot bandages off and apply 
salve, and pretty soon the cat was 
And the 
kitten has never forgotten the kind 
deed of the Battery A sergeant, for 
today it follows him around and is 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The 492nd 
Battalion’s medical detachament won 
first place in a splinting rodeo held 
to speed the first aid tech- 
nique of medical soldiers. The 492nd 
was represented by 12 men selected 


Judges considered speed, neatness, 
technique and the efficiency of the 
The competing de 
tachments demonstrated their skill 
the Army leg splint, 


Chief Nurse at Walter Reed 
Retires —Served 37 Years 


the Army Service Forces. Early in 
1906, the authorized strength of the 
Army Nurse Corps was 100, but it 
was increased to 125 at the time of 
the catastrophe in San Francisco 
in April of that year, and Colonel 
Keener joined the Corps as one of 
the 25 additional nurses. She re- 
tires as one of the highest ranking 
—— of a Corps of more than 30,- 


Nurses had no military status un- 
til after the World War, when they 
were granted the relative rank 
which they now enjoy with pay, 
rights and privileges equal to those 
of male officers. “Rank gives the 
young nurses a proper feeling of 
authority and makes it easier for 
them to become a part of the Army 
organization,” Colonel Keener says. 
“Good nurses have always won the 
respect of the officers and men, but 
the recognition given them by mili- 
tary rank is a source of real satis- 
faction.” 

Colonel Keener will be succeeded 
as Principal Chief Nurse at Walter 
Reed General Hospital by Capt. Ger- 
trude Thomson,who is a graduate of 
the Army School of Nurses and 
comes to her new assignment from 
Lovell General Hospital, Fort 
Devens, Mass. 


Only $100 Damage 
In 500,000 Miles 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—More 
than 500,000 miles with only $100 
worth of damage to government ve- 
hicles during the past seven months 
is the record of the motor pool at 
Fort Monmouth, Maj. C. G. Fetscher, 
motor transport officer, announced 
this week. 

“Much of the credit goes to the 
drivers themselves, who observe 
safety rules and do preventive main- 
tenance, turning the vehicles over 
to the mechanics at the first indl- 
cation of serious trouble,” Major 
Fetscher said. 

“Before taking out his truck, jeep 
or car every morning, each driver 
gives it the BLOWA treatment,” the 
major continued. “Every letter iIn- 
dicates a certain part of the vehicle 
to be checked: B—Battery, L—lights, 
O—oll, W—water and A—air.” 
Thirty of the 84 drivers at the motor 
pool are WACs. 

“But we mustn’t forget that this 
record of safe mileage also is largely 
due to the mechanics and mainten- 
ance men in the repair shop,” Ma- 
jor Fetscher pointed out. “They see 
to it that all cars are greased and 
repaired in time and that vehicles 
coming into the pool at night are 
checked and cleaned. By doing this 
they prevent accidents that might be 
caused by such things as bad brakes, 
poor lights and low air pressure.” 


Books Purchased at Mackall 

CAMP MACKALL, N. C.—First 
shipments of 6,000 new books pur- 
chased with a recent $11,000 appro- 
priation, are being received at Camp 
.| Mackall, Three thousand will be 
placed in each of the two camp li- 
braries and when all are received, 
the two libraries will contain 11,000 
volumes, in addition to hundreds of 
the “expendable” type of paper back 
books, 
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Sixteen Additions To 
Battle Honors List 


Permit Wearing 


On Service Ribbons 


WASHINGTON — Sixteen battles 
and campaigns of the present war 
have been added to the battle hon- 
ors list of the United States Army 
entitling those who have participated 
in them to wear bronze stars on the 
appropriate theater service ribbon, 
the War Department announced this 
week. 

This is the first announcement of 
battle honors for this war, except 
that the Philippine Campaign was 
announced earlier this year, and the 
stars may be attached to the ribbons 
only after the commanding generals 
in the several theaters of operations 
and defense commands have desig- 
nated and informed the units con- 
cerned of the battle credits to which 
they are entitled, 


Topkick Outdraws 
Colonels at Pay 
Table With $391.20 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—One of 
the highest paid enlisted men in the 
United States Army is 1st/Sgt. Max 
B. Zager, who under the terms of 
the new dependents allowances will 
draw $391.20 per month, which is 
nearly $60 more than the base pay 
of a full colonel. 

Sergeant Zager is senior instruc- 
tor at the Bakers and Cooks School 
here, He has a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and has 25 years in the serv- 
ice. Combining those two factors re- 
sults in Sergeant’ Zager’s higher 
bracket income. 

It took some mathematics to 
achieve his present pay, but he had 
no trouble in arriving at the maxi- 
mum due him. 

As a first sergeant, Zager draws a 
base pay of $138 per month. Because 
of his 25 years of service he collects 
in addition 40 percent of the $138, 
which brings his month’s pay to 
$192.20. Until passage of the new al- 
lowances act, he was drawing $38.75 
for quarters since he lives off the 
post with his family. He also draws 
$21 a month for subsistence since he 
does not eat his meals in camp. That 
brought his former income _ to 
$251.95. 

Under the new allowances act 
Sergeant Zager had a choice of re- 
taining that income or accepting the 
new set-up, which involved some 
subtraction and addition. 

He had to waive his $38.75 for 
quarters and from his pay was taken 
$22 as his share of the payments to 
his wife. Subtracting those two items 
from $251.95 left him $191.20 per 
month. But to that figure he now 
adds $50 per month for his wife, Mrs. 
Rose Zager, and $30 per month for 
his son, Paul, and $20 each for six 
daughters. That is a total of $200, 
which added to the $191.20 gives 
Sergeant Zager a monthly income of 
$391.20. 








Former Infantry School 
Commandant Given DSM 


WASHINGTON — Award of the 
Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. 
Gen. Leven C. Allen for meritorious 
and distinguished service as com- 
mandant of the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., was announced this 
week by the War Department. 

General Allen was commandant of 
the Infantry School from Feb 14, 
1942, to Sept. 17, 1943, during which 
period the school “expanded from a 
total of 40 classes with about 6,400 
students to a total of 92 classes with 
approximately 17,000 students,” the 
citation states. 

“As a result of his exceptional ad- 
ministrative, executive and profes- 
sional ability, this expansion was ac- 
complished with a maximum of effi- 
ciency. His successful efforts con- 
tributed largely to the provision of 
an adequate supply of junior officers 
of infantry, to the improvement of 
the training of large numbers of 
senior infantry officers, and to the 
technical training of large numbers 
of enlisted and commissioned spe- 
cialists necessary to the effective op- 
eration of infantry units.” 





Vesper Chimes Ring 


Before Knox Retreat 


FORT KNOX, Ky. — Ten minutes 
before retreat each evening vesper 
chimegy ring across the parade 
ground, giving soldiers a spiritual 
uplift as the flag is lowered marking 
the close of the day. 

The chimes were installed as an 
addition to the post organ three 
ears ago but have only recently 

m connected to a public address 
system so they may be heard over a 
wide area. 





New Bronze Stars 


In addition to the formal list of 


|sixteen battles and campaigns pro- 


vision has been made to give battle 
credit for anti-submarine operations, 
ground combat or air combat 
against the enemy in areas and at 
times which, by reasonable interpre- 
tation, are definitely distinct and 
disassociated from any of those on 
the announced list. The War De- 
partment may later designate cer- 
tain of such actions or groups of ac- 
tions by specific names. 

To be eligible to wear the bronze 
star the individual must have served 
honorably in the combat zone as a 
member of a unit, or attached to a 
unit at some time during the period 
in which the unit participated in bat- 
tle and for which it has been award- 
ed credit for such participation. 

Individuals not members of, or at- 
tached to units, may wear a star if 
they have been awarded a combat 
decoration or served honorably, un- 
der competent orders, in the combat 
zone at some time between the limit- 
ing dates of the battle or campaign 
as established by War Department 
orders. 

In each of the battles or cam- 
paigns the combat zone has been 
definitely established, in’ some cases 
by means of latitude and longitude, 
and time limitations have been fixed 
in all but continuing actions where 
the termination date will be an- 
nounced later. 

The list of battles and campaigns 
and the time limitations are as fol- 
lows: 

Asiatic-Pacific Theater 

(Note — For specific boundaries 
War Department General Order No. 
75 should be consulted.) 

CENTRAL PACIFIC—Presence at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
and any of the various actions in 
this area from December 7, 1941, to 
a final date to be announced later. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—From De- 
cember 7, 1941, to May 10, 1942. 

EAST INDIES — Withdrawal 
through this area including Java 
from January 1, 1942, to July 22, 
1942. 

PAPUA—Offensive from July 23, 
1942, to January 23, 1943. 

NEW GUINEA—Current offensive 
from January 24, 1943, to a final date 
to be announced later. 

GUADALCANAL—From August 7, 
1942, to February 21, 1943. 

NORTHERN SOLOMONS — From 
February 22, 1943, to a final date to 
be announced later, 

BURMA, 1942—This covers. the 
withdrawal of Chinese Armies under 
General Stilwell from December 7, 
1941, to May 26, 1942. 

INDIA-BURMA — Current opera- 
tions from April 2, 1942, to a final 
date to be announced Jater. 

CHINA—From July 4, 1942, to a 
final date to be announced later. 

ALEUTIANS—From June 3, 1942, 
to August 24, 1943. 

European-African-Middle Eastern 

Theater 

EUROPE, AIR OFFENSIVE — 
From July 4, 1942, to a date to be 
announced later. 

EGYPT-LIBYA — From June 11, 
1942, to February 12, 1943. 

ALGERIA-FRENCH MOROCCO— 
The landings from November 8, 1942, 
to November 11, 1942. 

TUNISIA—Air from November 8, 
1942; ground from November 17, 
1942, to May 13, 1943. 

SICILY—Air from May 14, 1943; 
ground from July 9, 1943, to August 
17, 1943. 





Mack Preparing Diesel 


Manuals for Army 


NEW YORK—A new series of tech- 
nical manuals on the Mack 10-ton 
diesel-powered cargo carrier are now 
being prepared for the U. S. Army 
by Mack’s Technical Service Division, 
according to C. F. Drumm, manager 
of general service engineering for 
Mack Manufacturing Corp. 

Men compiling the book are ac- 
tually assisting in the tearing down 
and rebuilding of the huge diesel 
engine and transmission with the 
sole aid of Army tool kits. In this 
way the step by step procedures are 
being work-checked as they are writ- 
ten. 

The other technical manuals com- 
piled for the armed services by 
Mack have contained the necessary 
information in a single volume. The 
new presentation will cover service 
and maintenance step by step in 
three profusely illustrated manuals. 
The first book will contain informa- 
tion for the driver and minor repair 
instructions. The second manual will 
concern itself with repairs on units 


;and sub-assemblies, while the third 


book takes in major and production 
repairs. In this way the work of the 
various echelons is segregated. 









THIS 


and bulldozers. 


PICTURE tells one reason why the U. S. Army needs huge numbers of ships, tractors, 
The scene shows the landing of men and equipment on the beach north of 
Agropoli, Italy, during the early stages of the present offensive against Axis forces remaining + 
on the boot. Note how the beach has been prepared to receive the landing. 





Military Cemetery 
Is Dedicated In 
The Holy Land 


WASHINGTON—With representa- 
tives of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths participating, the first 
American military cemetery in the 
Holy Land was dedicated this week, 
the War Department announced. 


The invocation was read by an 
Army chaplain of the Jewish faith, 
the ground was consecrated by a 
Franciscan brother from Jerusalem, 
and the benediction was given by a 
Protestant chaplain. 

The ceremony was 
brief. 

Before four platoons of steel-hel- 
meted troops, standing with rifles at 
parade rest, Maj. Gen. Ralph M. 
Royce, Commanding General of 
American Army Forces in the Mid- 
dle East, dedicated the small sodded 
plot to the American officers and 
men buried there. 

Then the Protestant chaplain laid 
a wreath at the base of a granite 
monument in the center of the ceme- 
tery, and the American flag was 
raised to the strains of The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Three volleys were fired over the 
graves, and the notes of taps from 
a distant bugle floated across the 
terraced burial ground. 

The troops marched silently away 
from what is now a tiny patch of 
American earth in Palestine. 


Good Behavior, U.S. Fags 
Counteract. Propaganda 


WASHINGTON — American good 
behavior and American cigarettes go 
a long way in counter-acting Axis 
propaganda, Chaplain (Major) Lester 
E. Nicholson, a 35-year-old ex-Marine, 
on leave after 18 months’ duty at 
an Army air base in Latin America, 
reported to the War Department 
this week, 

Chaplain Nicholson arrived with 
the advance group which built the 
base. At first, the local residents 
were somewhat hostile, having been 
influenced by Axis propaganda that 
the Americans were going to loot 
and pillage their country, Chaplain 
Nicholson said. The good behavior 
of the soldiers and a generous hand- 
out of American cigarettes, however, 
soon overcame their suspicions and 


simple and 








friendly relations were established. 


—s 


Given Medal of Honor 


Officer Stopped Tank 
With Just Tommy Gun 


WASHINGTON—A 24-year-old for- 
mer grocery clerk and ranch hand 
who came up from the ranks to be- 
come a cavalry officer has been 
awarded the Medal of Honor for 
stopping an enemy tank single-hand- 
ed with fire from a Tommy gun, al- 
though he himself was _ seriously 
wounded, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

The recipient of the medal is ist 
Lt. David C. Waybur. The actual 
presentation will be made. in the 
North African theater. 

Lieutenant Waybur, on July 17, 
1943, volunteered to lead a patrol 
into enemy territory in Sicily to 
locate an isolated Ranger unit. When 
his three jeeps became trapped be- 
tween a blown-out bridge and four 
light Italian tanks, he ordered the 
patrol, armed with one .30 caliber 
and two .50 caliber machine guns, 
to engage the enemy. 

Dares Tank’s Fire 

With ammunition exhausted, three 
of his men hit and himself seriously 
wounded, Lieutenant Waybur stood 
with his .45 caliber Thompson sub- 
machine gun in bright moonlight di- 
rectly in the line of the leading 
tank’s fire and succeeded in killing 
the two crew members with point- 
blank fire at 30 yards. 

The tank ran on to the bridge and 
crashed into the stream bed. Lieu- 
tenant Waybur dispatched one of his 
men for aid and kept the others under 
the scanty cover of a cactus patch 
until the arrival of help the following 
morning. 

With Lieutenant Waybur were: 
Set. Irvin M. Lile, Cpl. Dwight M. 
Farmer, Pfc. Nolin E. Williams, Pfc. 
Kenneth R. Lutz, and Pfc. Ear) Ball. 
Sergeant Lile and Privates Ball and 
Lutz have been awarded the Silver 
Star. 

Lieutenant Waybur’s heroism is 
graphically described by the men 
on the patrol. 

Private Describes Action 

Private Williams gave this ac- 
count: 

“Lieutenant Waybur ordered us to 
fire on the tanks, which still had 
their turrets open and had not fired. 
We engaged them at about 150-200 





GREAT NECK, L. I.—“Everything 
humanly possible” is being done by 
the Federal government to assure 
every disabled serviceman of the 
present war an opportunity to re- 
habilitate himself.” 


So asserted Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of United 
States Veterans’ affairs, in speaking 
at the dedication of the Vose Me- 
morial High Academy Library at the 
plant of the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany. 

Future May Be Happy 

Under the government’s rehabill- 
tation program, General Hines said, 
the future of the incapacitated vet- 
eran need not be “Necessarily 
gloomy—it may well be happy and 
bright if the disabled man will re- 
adjust himself, keep up his courage 
and is determined to overcome his 
handicap.” 

The Veterans’ Administration now 
cares for approximately 1,000,000 
veterans and veterans’ dependents 
of all the nation’s wars. Since the 
Revolutionary War it has expended 
more than $21 billions in direct 
benefits to veterans and their fam- 
llies. 

Many Taking Jobs 

Disability payments now run from 
$10 per month for a 10 per cent dis- 
ability to $100 per month for total 
disability. The current average rate 
of disibility in the present war is 40 





per cem, which means a payment of 


Everything Possible Done 
For Disabled, Says Hines 


$40 per month, General Hines said. 

It was noted that the government 
did not expect to receive heavy de- 
mands for benefits or vocational 
training until after the war, since 
a great number of disabled service- 
men are taking jobs in war indus- 
tries after their discharge from the 
services. 


“We do not attempt to deter dis- 
abled men from accepting such em- 
ployment,” General Hines said, 
“where no injury to health is in- 
volved. If the men are still handi- 
capped when the war is over they 
will still be entitled to take voca- 
tional training, since the law pro- 
vides that courses may continue for 
six years after the war, though no 
course may be continued more than 
four years.” 


The next of kin to those killed in 
the line of duty receive an amount 
equal to six months’ pay in addition 
to monthly pensions paid to de- 
pendents by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. These pensions are based on 
the number of dependents and their 
degree of relationship. 





In addition to these benefits, Gen- 
|eral Hines pointed out, there are 
the special life insurance policies 
issued to service men. A total of 13,- 
000,000 such policies, ranging in 
value from $1,000 to $10,000 have 
been applied for to date. The aggre- 
gate value of these is about $92 


yards with out 50 caliber machine 
guns, which had ho effect against 


the heavy armor of the tanks. The 
leading two tanks opened fire on ug 
with light machine guns and 27-mm, 
cannon, the first blast from which 
struck the lead jeep, wounding Cor 
poral Farmer and Lieutenant Way. 
bur, riddling the jeep and knocking’ 
Private Ball from his gunner’s posi 
tion. e 


“We were getting the worst of the. 
fight and had to take cover. Ser. 
geant Lile went to the aid of Private 
Lutz, who was trying to reload his 
50 caliber gun. Sergeant Lile was 
wounded and Private Lutz was hit 
in the leg. Private Ball, in direct 
line of fire, was trying to fire his 
machine gun, which had apparently 
jammed. 


“When the lead tank was about 
25-30 yards away from us, Lieuten 
ant Waybur, although wounded; 
grabbed his sub-machine gun from 
the riddled jeep, and standing in 
the middle of the road, fired one clip 
through the tank’s open ports. It ran 
onto the bridge and crashed into the 
stream bed. The lieutenant fell in 
the ditch and ordered us to dig in 
as best we could to escape the hail 
of machine gun fire which the Ital 
ian tanks were converging on the 
cactus patch in which’ we were hié 
ing.” 

“Give It to Them” 


Lutz told how “Lieutenant Waybur 
staggered and cried out, holding his 
hip and shouting for me to ‘give it 
to them.” He was able to keep his 
feet and seized his sub-machine gun 
from his jeep, wheeling and standing 
in the road directly in line of fire, 
emptied the weapon at the crew 
through the open ports at 30 yards 
before he fell into the ditch.” 

Private Bell told how Lieutenant 
Waybur remained calm and cared for 
his patrol while the three remainin 
tanks poured fire at the wound 
men, apparently afraid to continue 
the attack because the fierce resist 
ance put up by the small group 
caused them to overestimate its 
strength. 4 

“Lieutenant Waybur was then ia 
the ditch,” he reported, “and om 
dered us all under cover, gave me his 
pistol, since I had left my rifle in the 
jeep, and sent me to warn the ple 
toon sergeant against coming down 
the road and running into the tanks 
and to get help for the wounded men, 
The tank machine guns were sweePr 
ing the area and riflemen from t 
hill to our right fired at me as 
worked across country. I returned 
the fire with my pistol, and arming 
myself with hand grenades, work 
my way up the hill past them and 
was able to reach the platoon se® 
geant, bringing the supporting vehk 
cles of the platoon down the 
Further down the road I ran inte 
some American infantry with Med 
cal Corps aid men and led them 
back.” 

The Italian abandoned the thre? 
tanks when daylight came and 
tanks were captured intact. 





Card Sharps Caught 
By Court Martial 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—Three caré 
sharpers got into serious difficulty 
here when they introduced mark 
cards in a blackjack game. 

After he had lost consistently and 
to a large amount, one of the othe 
players got hold of the deck, which 
on close examination revealed that 
it had been tampered with by pla 
ing almost imperceptible dots in the 
design on the backs of the cards. Ti 
sharpers are said to have won wad 
before being detected. 

court-martial brows 
sentences to the three sharper’, 
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A special 
“heavy forfeitures of pay involved 
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oF Sur plying Information About 
‘| Missing-in-Action 


Big Problem to WD 


WASHINGTON — Securing definite 
gnd- accurate information on which 
to determine the fate of American 

rs listed by their commanders 
as missing in action constitutes the 

est casualty problem confront- 
{ng the Army, the War Department 
announced this week. 

Modern battle tactics, such as 
Jarge-scale landings, the mobility and 
scope of armored warfare and the 
far-reaching aerial offensives of glo- 
pal conflict, have greatly increased 
the percentage of casualties falling 
jnto this category as compared with 
the World War, when ground opera- 
tions were more or less static and air 
activity was limited. 

Many Are Prisoners 

These same factors likewise have 
complicated the final determination 
of the fate of missing-in-action per- 
sonnel. Hundreds of them later are 
reported by enemy governments as 
prisoners of war, some are located in 
Allied hospitals, and still others re- 
join their units from which they have 
been separated by the ever-changing 
pattle line. ~ Lack of comprehensive 
reports from the enemy concerning 
the men, particularly the Philippine 
Scouts missing in the Philippines, is 
also a major cause for the large pro- 
portion of missing among the total 
casualties. 

The fact remains that in a great 
many cases it has been impossible to 
supply the next of kin and the 
emergency addressee with any sup- 
plemental information relative to the 
citcumstances or the nature of the 
action in which the soldier disap- 

Every effort is being made 
by the Casualty Branch of the Adju- 
tant General’s Office, by the theater 
and the organization commanders to 
get this information. While in many 
eases it has been of no avail, their ef- 
forts are continued. 

The reason for this difficulty is sim- 
ple. The soldier has disappeared in 
or over territory held by the enemy, 
and there is no way for the unit com- 
mander to find out just what hap- 
pened to him. Consequently, the 
War Department must rely almost 
entirely upon information which the 
enemy government is required to fur- 
nish through the International Red 
Cross under the terms of the Geneva 
Convention. 

Time Lapse Often Long 
This dependence upon governments 








with which we are at war for in- 
formation on the American dead, 
wounded or prisoners falling into 
their hands obviously results in 
gteat variations in the length of 
time elapsing before the reports are 
received by the War Department. 

As soon as word reaches the War 
Department that a man is listed as 
Missing in action, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office of the Army Service 
Forces sends a telegram to the next 
of kin or emergency addressee which 
the soldier previously has designated. 
In this telegram the date he was 
reported missing, as well as the 
theater of operations in which his 
unit was engaged when he disap- 
peared, is given. 

Shortly afterwards, under present 
procedure, a letter over the signa- 
ture of the Adjutant General is dis- 
patched to the next of kin confirm- 
ing the telegram and explaining the 
difficulty in securing information, but 
iving assurance that when the War 

partment does receive any infor- 
mation it will be forwarded at once. 
In addition, the letter points out that 
“recent legislation makes provision 
fo continue the pay, allowances and 
allotments of personnel being carried 
in this status.” 

New Procedure Started 

Starting this week, the Casualty 

Branch of the Adjutant General’s Of- 

will make a report by letter at 
three-month intervals to the next of 
kin and emergency addressee advis- 
ing them of the status of the indi- 
Vidual case until final determination 
is made. However, should any in- 
formation be received throwing light 
On the soldier’s fate it will be for- 
warded immediately without waiting 


Illinois U. Will Train 
Disabled War Veterans 


CHAMPAIGN, I).—Training for 
fisabled war veterans at the Uni- 
Versity of Illinois was provided for 
this week in a contract made by the 
College authorities with the Veter- 
%s Administration. 

hile no definite number of stu- 

nts was specified, Prof. Coleman R. 

iffith, coordinator of Army, Navy 
and Civilian programs, said 40 or 
50 8eldier-students were expected at 

€ opening of the next semester and 

t the arrangement is expected to 

4 major university program both 

ting and after the war.” 

Under the terms of the contract 
and all other academic ex- 

are to be paid by the Vet- 
Administration for the men as- 
to the university here. 





















for one of the three-month reports. 

Some idea of the size of the casual- 
ty problem of the missing in action 
which the Army is facing may be 
gathered from the fact that 52 per 
cent of the casualties announced fall 
into missing-in-action and prisoner- 
of-war categories. In other words, 
together they account for 46,546 of 
the 89,650 casualties. 

However, included in the missing 
in action, which total 23,954, are 5,316 
officers and men of the United States 
Army and 10,788 Philippine Scouts 
lost in the Philippine Islands. Some 
of the officers and men still are be- 
ing reported from time to time as 
prisoners of war, but Japan has not 
furnished this country with lists 
of Philippine Scouts who are prison- 
ers. 

During the World War, a total of 
78,000 men had been reported as 
missing, but by August 1, 1919, this 
figure had been reduced to 46 men. 
Of the total, about 1,550 were pre- 
sumed to be dead after evidence had 


presumption of death and 4,480 had 
been taken prisoners. The largest 
number was discovered in hospitals, 
while some others returned to duty 
after having been lost from their 





units. 





Yanks Entertain 
Australians At 
‘Digger’ Party 


HEADQUARTERS, 24TH INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION, Somewhere in Aus- 
tralia—Better understanding and 
good feeling between Australian and 
American troops was promoted here 
by a “Digger” party, arranged by 
the Special Service Office. 

“Digger,” in Aussie slang, means a 
good fellow, or a good soldier, and 
this was the theme of the get-to- 
gether. 

The Australians were given the 
run of the American camp. And, to 
be sure that they had a good time, 
each man had a non-com to look 
efter him. 

The Australians watched a few 
innings of baseball, and then intro- 
duced a bit of cricket to show their 
sport prowess. When a couple of 
footballs were tossed out everybody 
got into the game. The Aussies 
proved experts at kicking and lateral 
passing but the forward pass was 
new to them. 

After chow, the second of two 
meals whipped up by the camp 
cooks, the men settled down around 
an outdoor fireplace with a plentiful 
supply of Australian beer and really 
got together. Photos, anecdotes and 


;even money were exchanged and 
been secured sufficient to carry the 


there was some hot competition as 
to who could tell the tallest tales. 

The party wound up in the camp’s’ 
outdoor theatre where the men of 
the two Allied nations sat together 
to enjoy a recently-arrived Holly- 
wood film. 





New Chemical Mortar 
Knocks Out Nazi 88s 


WASHINGTON — German 88%mili- 
meter guns are 30 times heavier 
than 4.2-inch Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice mortars. They have four times 
as much range. But a unit of the 
mortars recently knocked out a bat- 
tery of the Nazi 88s in Italy, a re- 
port to the War Department from 


Cosmos Club Has 
Esquire Trouble 


WASHINGTON — They’re having 
“Esquire” trouble at the Cosmos 
Club, which is a select meeting place 
for the Capital’s learned men. 

The club celebrates its 65th anni- 
versary this week. On the bulletin 
board was posted this notice: 

“In view of the fact that the Octo- 
ber and November numbers of Es- 
quire have disappeared as soon as 
they were placed on the reading ta- 
bles, the December number will be 
kept at the front desk.” 

The management noted that hence- 
forth members would be required to 
sign a receipt, for “The magazine for 
men.” 

Since each of the club’s members 
must have shown some degree of dis- 
tinction, usually meritorious original 
work in. science, literature or fine 
arts, or recognition for outstanding 
public service, before being admitted, 
the club has been looked on as a 
resort of dignitaries. 


President’s 3rd Son 
Wins the Silver Star 


FROM A NORTH AFRICAN PORT 
—Two decorations, The Silver Star 
and the Purple Heart, were pinned 
on Lt. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., the 
president’s third son, by Vice Adm. 
H. K. Hewitt, commander of United 
States forces, this week. 

The ceremony took place on board 
the U. S. destroyer Mayrant, on 
which Lieutenant Roosevelt is execu- 
tive officer. 

The citation told the story of 
Lieutenant Roosevelt’s gallantry dur- 
ing the air attack at Palermo on 
August 1, when he was wounded 
in the shoulder, 


Col. Watts Heads New 
Holabird Signal Depot 


HOLABIRD SIGNAL DEPOT, Md. 
—Col. Laurence Watts, Signal Corps, 
has been appointed commanding offi- 
cer of the Holabird Signal Depot at 
Baltimore, which was formerly the 
Holabird Ordnance Depot and re- 
cently has been taken over by the 
Signal Corps. The new Signal Depot 
will store and issue airborne and 
ground equipment and has also 
taken over the activities of the Mon- 
mouth Signal Depot, which has been 
discontinued. 

Colonel Watts’ most recent serv- 
ice has included assignments as De- 
partment Signal officer, Panama 
Canal Department, and as command- 
ing officer, Lexington (Ky.) Signal 
Depot. 











a Chemical Warfare Service observer 
revealed this week. 

It took 12 shots from the mortar 
unit to do the job. The mortars, 300- 
pound weapons that can be moved 
by hand into inaccessible places 
where heavier artillery pieces can- 
not be set up, were fired against the 
88s when it was found that no other 
Allied artillery was immediately 
available. 

The 4.2-inch chemical mortar, a 
comparatively new weapon on foreign 
battle grounds, fires either smoke, 
white phosphorus or high explosive 
shells. The high explosive shells, 
each weighing 25 pounds, have the 
destructive effect of a 105-millimeter 
howitzer. The mortar can fire 20 
rounds a minute. 

The barrel of the 4.2-inch mortar 
is rifled, increasing its accuracy over 
smooth bore mortars. It is loaded 
from the muzzle like other mortars. 
Fired in units by combat troops of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, the 
mortars are used as a_ support 
weapon, as very light artillery, rath- 
er than as infantry weapons like 
the smaller mortars. 








New Association for 
Retired JAG Men 


WASHINGTON—A Judge Advo- 
cates Association for active, honor- 
ably discharged, and retired officers 
of the Judge Ad-vocate General’s De- 
partment of the Army has been or- 
ganized with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer, 
The Judge Advocate General, an- 
nounced this week, 


The Association is designed to fos- 
ter the development of military law 
and the dissemination of legal 
knowledge of military subjects and 
is organized along the lines of a bar 
association of Army lawyers. 


The first President of the Associa- 
tion is Lt. Col. Howard A. Brundage, 
now on duty in the Office of The 
Judge Advocate General. Maj. Gen. 
Myron C. Cramer, The Judge Advo- 
cate General, is honorary President. 
Other officers are: 


Lt. Col.° Herbert M. Kidner, 1st 
Vice-President and Director; Maj. 
John Lewis Smith, Jr., 2nd Vice- 


President and Director; Col. Robert 
M. Springer, Treasurer and Director; 
Maj. George W. Tackabury, Secretary 
and Director; Brig. Gen..Thomas H. 
Green, Director; Brig. Gen. John M. 
Weir, Indianapolis, Indiana, Director; 
Col. William C. Rigby (Retired), 
Director. 


Co]. Edward H. Young, Director; 
Lt. Col. Charles P. Burnett, Jr., 
Director; Lt. Col. Ralph G. Boyd, 
Director; Lt. Col. Abner E. Lipscomb, 
Director; Lt. Col. Fletcher R. An- 
drews, Director; Maj, Henry C. Clau- 
sen, Director; Maj. Osmer C. Fitts, 
Director; Maj. Edward F. Gallagher, 
Director; Maj. Willard B. Cowles, 
Director; Maj. Frederick F. Green- 
man, Director. 

Maj. Charles B. Warren, Director; 
Maj. Jeremiah J. O’Connor, Director; 
Capt. Samuel F. Beach, Director; 
Capt. Clarence L. Yancey, Director; 
Capt. Paul A, Rose, Director; Capt. 





Littleton Fox, Director. 
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FIREPLACES ARE HER HOBBY 
Good for Wiener Roasts 
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During Leisure 
Hours WAC Builds 
Outdoor Fireplace 


CAMP PICKETT, Va. — Stroll 
through the WAC area at Camp 
Pickett one of these crisp and lovely 
fall evenings and you’re more than 
likely to find a number of the gals 
toasting their toes and _ roasting 
some wieners around a handsome 
outdoor fireplace. 


The fireplace is by courtesy of Pfc. 
Rose M. Mowry, a veteran of nine 
months in the service, attached here 
to the WAC Headquarters Company 
of the 1318th Service Unit. 

Private Mowry’s official duties are 
driving a half-ton pickup truck. But 
in her off-duty hours she finds time 
and energy enough to pursue her 
hobbies. And when she isn’t playing 
or coaching basketball, she’s apt to 
be building something with her 
hands. The fireplace is one of her 
leisure-time constructions. It was 
built by her entirely of stones she 
and some of her WAC comrades 
lugged to the site. 

“I don’t know just how I got 
started on this hobby,” Private 
Mowry told the Camp Pickett news. 
“It began about four years ago. I 
wanted to build a fireplace. Ma- 
terials and Jabor were hard to get. 
So I went out and built it myself. 
It was a 16-foot affair. I finally 
wound up building a cottage around 
ee 

Raised in New England, where a 
fireplace is more than just a thing 
of beauty, Private Mowry is sort of 
a “jill of all trades.” Before enter- 
ing the service, she worked for two 
years in a defense plant making 
khaki cloth for the same kind of uni- 
form she now wears. One other 
hobby she hasn’t practiced around 
here yet she acquired while working 
for a florist. That’s transplanting 
trees. But, knowing Private Mowry’s 
energy, the post engineer is keeping 
a watchful and a hopeful eye out 
these days. 


Maneuver Story 


WITH SECOND ARMY ON 
MANEUVERS, Somewhere in Ten- 
nessee — Here is the latest ma- 
neuver “tall story”’—from an um- 
pire with a sense of humor: 

Following a recent downpour, a 
“seep”—sea-going brother of the 
jeep—sped down a muddy road 
and splashed through a pond at 
the bottom of a hill. 

When the vehicle emerged on 
the other side, the umpire rushed 
out and stuck a black flag on it, 
signifying it had been knocked 
out by the enemy. 

“What's the idea?” protested the 
bewildered driver, a “Blue.” 

“You have just been torpedoed 
by a ‘Red’ submarine,” the um- 
pire chuckled. 








Hardest Fighting Ahead 


General Devers Cables 


WASHINGTON — An output of 
8,362 planes of all types In October 
made a new high record of produc- 
tion for a single month, it was an- 
nounced by Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board 
recently. 

This figure also included the 





largest number of heavy bombers 
| ever turned out in one month. 


‘Responsibility For 


‘Peace Lies With U.S. 
Sen. Russell Asserts 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Senator 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, one 
of the five senators who recently 
toured the world’s war fronts, told 
state commanders and adjutants of 


the American Legion conference here 
that this country must accept the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing peace when 
the war is ended, 

“The war is going as well, just as 
well as the American people have 
any right to expect,” Senator Russell 
said. But he warned that the Gef- 
man army is not crushed and esx 
timated that it will take a year and 
a half yet before it will be con- 
quered. He predicted, however, a 
possible internal collapse of Germany 
before next Spring. 

The Senator also warned against 
any underestimate of Japan’s 
strength. “They have everything 
they need to carry on the war,” he 
said. “And are producing far greater 
quantities of war materials than we 
estimated they could.” 

J. Norman Lodge, war correspon- 
dent, recently returned from the 
South Pacific, predicted another year 
of fighting against Germany, and at 
least “four years of bloody warfare 
in the Pacific against the Japs.” 

“It will probably be a long strug- 
gle,” he said. “But when we take 
Bougainville; Raboul and Kavieng, in 
New Ireland, then we’ll begin the 
Pacific war. We've been jockeying 
for position until now.” 

Results of the Legion’s telegraphie 
Roll Call of advance membership 
which was reported at the close of 
the conference, showed the largest 
enrollment in history. An enroll- 
ment of 701,112, toward, the 1944 quo- 
ta of 1,067,598 was noted. This was 
approximately 108,000 more than last 
year. Illinois listed the largest state 
enrollment with 60,110. 


General Mills Offers 
Recipes and Formulae 


To Cooks and Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Cooks and 
bakers in the armed forces are tak- 
ing advantage of the wartime serv- 
ices extended by some of the leading 
firms who have been serving bakers, 
cooks and chefs for many years. 
For example, General Mills, Inc., the 
largest flour milling company in the 
world, has developed in its re 
search test bakery hundreds of re- 
cipes and formulae for making a 
variety of delicious baked foods. 

Thousands of army cooks and 
bakers have: taken advantage of this 
service by writing General Mills, Inc., 
at Minneapolis (15), Minnesota,- indl- 
vidually for this material. This com- 
pany reports they are most anxious 
to continue to serve the armed forces 
as long as their supply of these print- 
ed formulae lasts. 

General Mills, Inc., states that, in 
addition to recipes, they have devel- 
oped interesting information on 
wheat flour, nutrition and baking 
which they are glad to make avall- 
able to those who indicate they are 
|\taking advanced training courses or 
those who are studying with plans 
\iIn mind to follow the baking tradé 
when returning to civilian life. 
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Takes More Than Thinking 
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THE FOLKS AT 
HOME THINK TH 





On Christmas—Spam 














Roundup 


A special, 
Thanksgiving show will be presented 
over CBS-WABC (4 to-6 p.m., EWT), 


star-packed, two-hour 


Thursday, dedicated to Americans 
home and abroad, with headliners 
from radio, stage and screen per- 
forming in holiday mood. Included 
will be George Burns and Gracie 
Allen, Elsie Janis, Danny O'Neill, 
Jose Iturbi, Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy, Ginny Simms, Ed 
(Archie) Gardner, and emcee Robert 
Young. 
. s . 

Art Carney, radio character im- 
personator, was called on to imitate 
five horses. He gave four different- 
pitched whinnies, then hiccupped the 
fifth time. “The last one was a brew- 
ery horse,” quoth he. 

. * . 

Bunk Fatigue Programs: “Army 
Air Forces’—Pilots play leading 
roles in dramatizations of their hero- 
ic exploits in enemy skies; Monday, 
Mutual, 7:30 p.m. (EWT); “Sherlock 
Holmes”—The English detective and 
his sidekick, Dr. Watson, tackle “The 
Case of the Unlucky White Horse,” 
Monday, Mutual, 8:30 p.m. (EWT); 
Wally Brown, the man who never 
finishes a sentence, returns to the 
“Dinah Shore Program” Thursday 
(WABC-CBS, 9:30 to 10 p.m., EWT); 
Songs by Sinatra, with the Bobby 
Tucker Singers and Axel Stordahl’s 
Orchestra (WABC-CBS, Sunday, 
Nov. 28, 7:15 p.m., EWT); Gay Nine- 
ties Revue (CBS, 8:30 p.m. EWT, 
Monday, Nov. 22); Sammy Kaye Or- 
chestra (CBS, Wednesday, 8 p.m., 
EWT); Judy Canova Show, with Gor- 
don Jenkins’ Orchestra (CBS, Tues- 
day, 8:30 p.m., EWT). 





Soldier-Psychologist 
Sees New Way To Peace 


RATTLESNAKE BOMBER BASE, 
Pyote, Tex.— Pfc. Fred Billingslea, 
statistical clerk and _ classification 
specialist in the Base Classification 
office, is attempting to build a psy- 
chological test to measure the ability 
or capacity of people to get along 
with one another. 

Pfc. Billingslea is a psychologist, 
who had specialized in abnormal and 
educational psychology and related 
statistics before he entered the 
Army. 

He feels that, if the characteristic 
ef people to live with one another 
happily could be measured, possibly 
means for increasing it could be de- 
vised, and that this would be a step 
toward a.peaceful world society, 








Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, 
other Walt Disney creations 
turned to teaching. 


The cartoon pals are now em- 
ployed in an extensive campaign of 
visual education on such subjects 
sanitation, health, nutrition, and 
other phases. Instruction in English, 
Spanish and Portugese are also in- 
cluded in the animated-teaching pro- 
gram. It’s figured that Mickey and 
Donald can teach ’em where school- 
houses can’t. Already in distribution 
south of the border are films on 
Malaria, vaccination, water pollution 
and corn, 


and 
have 


. 7 *. 

Betty Grable is the lone bit of 
femininity appearing in “Guadal- 
canal Diary,” and then only in a pin- 
up spot. ... And around same Gal 
of Gorgeous hovers the question 
“Who'll take over when she retires 
for an expected blessed event.” ... 
Judy Garland is now taking dancing 
lessons preparing for a _ featured 
Metro role with Fred Astaire. ... 
As a result of their performances in 
“Destination Tokyo,” Dane Clark 
and Robert Hutton have been as- 
signed leading roles in the forth- 
coming “Hollywood: Canteen.” . 
Like wild and woolly westerns? 
Then go for a look-see at Wild Bill 
Elliot’s latest, “Death Valley Man- 
hunt.” Everything you want in a 
cowboy show... . Jack Warner's 
picked up Vicki Baum’s latest, “Ho- 
tel Berlin, 1943.” ... Belying reports 
that she would retire from motion 
pictures after her recent marriage to 
U. S. Marine Glenn Ford, Eleanor 
Powell, ace fem tap dancer, has 
signed with Andrew Stone Pictures 
Corp. for “Sensations of 1944.” . 
W. C. Fields takes the leading comic 
role. 


New Reason 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo. — Pvt. 
Thomas Williams of Central Signal 
Corps School has a new reason for 
wanting an extension of the fur- 
lough he has been promised. 

In view of the furlough prospect 
he sent eight telegrams to his sis- 
ters and brothers, hoping to receive 
some extra spending money from 
at least one of them. So-o-o, all 
of a sudden telegrams started pour- 
ing in, and he received money or- 
ders from all of them. The only 
way he can spend the money for 
proper furlough purposes is to ge 
the extension. 








Aerial Photogs Describe 
Alaska Shutterbugging 


By Sgt. Bob Reid 
BIGGS FIELD, Tex.—Twelve aerial 
photographers, each with “Shutter- 
ing Snafu” sewed on his leather 
jacket, are back from the Aleutians 
and are awaiting reassignment at 
Biggs Field. 


Called the eyes of the Aleutians, 
the 12 veteran cameramen were the 
first to fly over Jap targets and 
usually the last to leave after the 
destruction had been wrought by 
bombing. Their slogan, “Shuttering 
Snafu,” means, “Situation is normal 
—all film has been under-exposed.” 

11 Are Dead 

Their service in the Aleutians 
varies from six months to two years. 
Almost all have flown ip missions 
over Paramushiro. It was T/Sgt. 
John R. Potter whose camera caught 
a destroyer and transport at Attu 
last fall after the Japs had sup- 
posedly evacuated the island. Only 
16 of the original 27 cameramen in 
the group are still alive. 


In explaining how they crossed the 
international date line on the way 
to Paramushiro, Sgt. Aaron Feinstein 
said, “We’d go into the future and 
come back in the past—we were liv- 
ing on borrowed time.” 

They told how a friendly little blue 
fox, called “Smokie Stover” after the 





Books 








“A BOOK OF WAR LETTERS 
...” edited by Harry E. Maule. Ran- 
dom House, 20 East 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y¥. $2.00. 

Differing from 99 per cent of war 
books already published is “A Book 
of War Letters.” Whereas the 
authors of its predecessors — Ernie 
Pyle, Captain Ingersoll, Marion 
Hargrove, to mention but a few— 
have all been professional writers, 
the authors of “War Letters” are 
just 95 American boys. 

They are not even writing for pub- 
lication—but their families, sweet- 
hearts, and friends. And, although 
an occasional letter is crude or un- 
grammatical, there is a truthfulness 
and a nearness to the subject matter 
that the professional commentators 
cannot reach. The boys who write 
these letters have come from every 
imaginable kind of background and 
are themselves worldly or guileless. 
They are fighting in all corners of 
the world. 

But the book is not as jumbled a 
record as this mixture of person and 
place would lead one to expect. It 
is held together by its honest feel- 
ing, by the truth of the experiences 
which it recounts. These boys 
haven’t merely seen war; they’ve 
been in it. It’s a paratrooper, not a 
press correspondent, who is describ- 
ing a jump; it’s a doughboy who’s 
dodged machine-gun bullets, not a 
commentator, who's telling you 
about it. 

No matter who you are or where 
you are, you'll want to read “War 
Letters.” If you’re a civilian and 
want to find out what the war is 
really like, read it; if you’re about 
to go overseas, read it; if you’re al- 
ready at the front and want to know 
what they’re doing somewhere else, 
read it. 

“TO ALL HANDS...” An Am- 
phibious Adventure, by John Mason 
Brown, Lieutenant U. S. N. R.: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill 
Building, 330 East 42 Street, New 
York, $2.75. 

When Admiral Kirk, Commander 
of the Sixth Amphibious Task Force, 
decided that the men below decks 
should know what was happening as 
the convoy sailed to Sicily, he or- 
dered Lt. John Mason Brown to give 
them a “play-by-play” report. Now, 
in book form, Lieutenant Brown's 
report and his comments are 
brought to a larger audience. 

Based on the happenings of each 
day, his remarks sometimes merely 
recount these events, as: the day a 
U-boated whale was sighted. They 
may pass from the factual account 
into Lieutenant Brown’s own com- 


mentary—complete with quotations 


from Matthew Arnold and Shake- 
speare. They may resolve into little 
sermons, as: the day he contrasts 
the difficult ship-to-ship transfer of 
an appendicitis victim with the 
probable treatment of a Nazi sailor 
in a like situation. Or he may en- 
liven his comments with bits of his 
own clever humor. 

His description of H hour on D 
day is wonderful. You can’t help 
feeling how wonderful it must have 
been to the men below to hear him. 
His narratives of the battle are 
graphic, yet beautiful: “. . . tracer 
bullets arching from all sides above 
us, until they formed the nave of a 
Gothic cathedral made of neon.” 

The “water-soaked Woolcott” lets 
very little get by him. Anything he 
did miss is supplied by the plentiful 
photographs and drawings. If you 
want to really get the feel of war 
by -all »means read. ‘To. Ail Hands.” 





comic strip character, crept into 
their laboratory at night to drink 
their “hypo.” They took him to the 
veterinarian for treatment, and then 
“Smokie Stover” came right back to 
drink some more “hypo.” 


Phey tell how T/Sgt. Potter pulled 
his rank, in order to pile up 4 total 
of 65 missions. Potter, himself, will 
never forget the time he fell through 
the camera hatch to hang from the 
plane by his armpits at 9000 feet 
over the frigid Aleutian waters for 
three minutes before his cries for 
help were heard, 


They remember the cameraman 
who got his warning. One day on a 
mission, ack-ack knocked the camera 
out of his lap. The next day he was 
killed by antiaircraft fire. Another 
episode that has become famous in 
their tradition is the deed of Staff 
Sgt. Joe Macy, in a forced landing 
on Adak, but he crawled out of the 
ship to take a picture of it. “If I 
hadn’t taken it,” he said, “somebody 
else would have had to come back 
to do it.” 

They recall how the ravens, which 
had never seen a plane, flew in for- 
mation, peeled off, did slow ‘rolls, 
snap rolls and even buzzed the dog 
on the ground until it hid in terror. 

They especially remember their 
Christmas dinner. It consisted of a 
slice of Spam one inch thick, and 
two -slices of bread, each an inch 
thick. “You've got to be good,” said 
Staff Sgt. Charles R. Beckner “to 
take a mouthful of that!” 

At one base in the Aleutians they 
said they had to carry coal for a mile 
and one-half through mud in which 
it was possible to sink to the hip. 
One of them said that he experienced 
great difficulty on his return to the 
States in getting used to curbings 
and that he fell flat on his face sev- 
eral times in crossing streets. 

They. confirmed the statement that 
“there is a woman behind every tree 
in the Aleutians,” but that there are 
no trees west of Dutch Harbor. 


Sandbagged Jeeps 
Protect Riders 


CAMP HOOD, Tex.—While the big- 
gest bugaboo of the war on the Ger- 
man fronts is land mines, according 
to Capt. G. A. Ellman, of the UTC’s 
Training Group No. 1 here, you 
needn’t worry about them if your 
jeep is sandbagged, he says. 

Captain Ellman was with one of 
the first TD baftalions to see action 
in Africa. There, he notes, the 
American troops adopted the British 
plan of sandbagging their unarmored 
vehicles. 

In the pursuit of Rommel across 
Tripolitania and Libya the British 
noted an abnormal percentage of foot 
and leg injuries among their casual- 
ties. These were largely the result 
of land mine explosions. So they 
began placing sand bags on the floors 
of their light vehicles and this 
proved most effective. 

Captain Ellman adds a word of 
caution, however. “The best policy, 
even with a sand-bagged vehicle,” he 
says, “is to avoid land mines alto- 
gether, for even if you yourself es- 
cape injury your vehicle may be 
knocked out. On the highways stick 
closely to the lanes the engineers 
have cleared. If you’re ahead of 
the engineers do a little clearing 
yourself. The weight of a man 
won’t explode a Tellermine and an 
outfit which does a little walking to 
reconnoitre for land mines will do 
more riding in the long run.” 





Outfit Has Reason 
For Buying Mag 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Every copy of 
the December issue of “Popular 
Science” disappeared from the PX 
newstand in the 22nd Armored En- 
gineer Battalion area the day the 
magazine came out. 

The reason: a four-page spread of 
19 pictures showing how men of the 
22nd «built a 330-foot treadway 
bridge across a river during last 
spring’s maneuvers in the record- 
breaking time of three hours and 
two minutes. 

But the magazine did not tell the 
entire story. It was raining heavily 
when Companies C and D set out 
to build the bridge. To make matters 
worse, the river banks were steep 
and muddy. 

Because of the land conditions, the 
bridge had to be constructed a half 
mile downstream and floated up 
against the fast current to the loca- 
tion, while bulldozers cut down the 
banks so vehicles could get to the 
bridge. 

In spite of these handicaps, the 
22nd Engineers broke their own rec- 
ord, made under almost ideal condi- 
tions, which had prevyjously stood as 





the fastest bridge construction job 
ever done by the Army in that | 
maneuver area. 





LETTERS | 


I have read your “Senator Fi 
Faults in New Dependents Acf 
story. How do they ever figure t 
a Master Sergeant’s wife or 
other service man’s wife gets 
dollars ($50.00) from the Governmeg 
It seems to me that they have fon 
gotten the small matter of twen 
two dollars ($22.00) that the servicg 
man gives to the Government to help 
make that fifty dollars ($50.00). In 
other words the Government o 
gives the soldiers’ wife twenty-ei 
dollars ($28.00). 


So here is the correct way it shoul 
be added up: 

Base pay $138 

Wife allowance? .........ccccsecsere 28 

First child allowance . 30- 

Allowance for other children 40 


-_— 


cam” 





$236 

I am surprised the editors of such 
a magazine as the Army Times didn't 

notice that “slight error.” 
“Hoping I am not in the wrong,” — 
Sgt. W. Macmillag 
.Camp Grant, IL 

(Sergeant Macmillan is 
wrong. Army Times is surprised 
at its arthmetic. Ed.) | 


Gentlemen: 

Since your paper is the only ong 
I know that goes to all soldiers on 
all fronts, I am writing to you. J} 
have been a Mess Sergeant for § 
years and have been through the 
campaign in Sicily and the one now 
on here in Italy. I have made twe 
ovens for my field range which bakeg 
fine cakes and biscuits. Below you 
will find the receipt which almost 
any mess sergeant can use. It ig 
one that I had to use because of lim 
ited amount of supplies. 


(Note): Bake cake 20 to 28 mim 
utes, biscuits 15 to 20 minutes. 

24 eggs 

3 56-dippers of sugar 

5 14-0z. can milk evap. 

2 56-dippers of bacon lard 

6 pkgs. of orange juice powder, 
synthetic (5 and 1 Ration) 

3 mess kit spoons of nutmeg 

3 mess kit spoons of cinnamon 

(If dried eggs are used add @ 
mess kit spoonfuls to milk. 

Let set 30 minutes.) 

Cream sugar, lard, orange julee 
powder, and other spices, add the 
milk and 10 oz. of baking powder 
16 mess kit spoons heaping full. A 
10 to 12 pounds of flour or 10 56-dip. 
pers full. This mix will make 4 sheet 
pans. To make the oven take 2 pieces 
of iron or tin and cut It to fit 
the bottom rack. Cut holes in 
so that the heat will be even. ; 
the other piece to fit tight just 
above the rack oven sets on. 

If I had any way to take a picture 
I would send you the picture just 
how it looks. 

Sincerely yours, 

8/Set. Weldon C. Smith 
Btry. C, 158 F. A. Bn. 
APO 45, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

You really put down a fine issue 
on black and white. It really knocks 
me to my double duce of stiffers 
every time I lamp your scribers tip 

I’m holdin’ tite and keepin’ cool) 
waitin’ for that “A” train to bring: 
the next issue to this “GI” junction, 

Here’s to more fine and franti¢ 
issues. 

Well, I'm forced to quit you now, 
’cause I feel Jimmy Nod puttin’ his 
halter on me. So—I’m goin’ jump 
to my pad and stack my me be 
tween a duce of lily whites. I'll bé 
coppin’ a nod ’til ol’ Sol tips his mitt 
and deals the universe a new brite 
spreadin’ out that vitamin D. 

Cpl. R. G. Stevenson 
Co. G, 11 G. M. T. R. 
Camp Lee, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

In your article of November 6th 
regarding General Spaatz getting his" 
wings in 1919—I believe it should 
read 1909. It was in 1918 when he) 
slapped some Germans around s0 
must of had his wings before 1919. © 

I believe these dates are correct a§ 
it was my good fortune to soldier 
under the then Captain Spaatz in thé 
old 31st Aero Squadron, going acros# 
with him and not being very fat 
from him during the war. 

If you happen to interview him 
you might ask him if he wouldn't. 
like to have his 2 bars back and & 
fighter plane under him than 
stars and tied to the ground. 

I enjoy the Times very much 
Keep up the good work. 

Thanking you, I remain, : 

Set. Frank W. Teman 21051 | 
Co. A, Casual Regt. 
Camp Claiborne, La. 

(Neither Army Times nor Sergeant) 
Teman scored. General Spattz ‘ 
uated from West Point June 12, 1914 
rated as pilot on December 20, 1918 
received grade of Junior Military 
Aviator June 5, 1916. Ed.) : 





Repair Radios ” 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala—The fell 
house at this post maintains a ra@ 
repair service in addition to its 
reational and athletic facilities. 


expert radio technician ig ready 
service all types of sets. ’ 
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egro GIs 
Total 582,861 


| WASHINGTON, D. C.—There were 
982,861 Negroes serving in the Army 
home and abroad as of Aug. 31, 
Bs the War Department announced. 
. For reasons of security, the War 
Pepartment explained, publication of 
g@ complete breakdown into com- 
ments and branches would not be 
ible. The tabulation, with ex- 
natory notes, follows: . 
tal Negroes in Army .... 582,861 (a) 
Infantry 
*Coast and Field Artil- 
lery 
» Cavalry 
+ Engineers ...... 
- All other arms 
ices 
Commissioned Officers ...... 
Including: 
‘Medical Corps Officers..., 
Dental Corps Officers .... 
» Chaplains 
- Nurses 
Berving Overseas 
(a) Includes officers, enlisted men, 
gurses, warrant officers, hospital dieti- 
tians, physical therapy aides, and Wom- 
en's Army Corps, 
(b) Officers and enlisted men only. 
. (c) Officers, enlisted men, warrant 
officers, and nurses. 


Tip and Run’ Is New 
Axis Bomb Method 


‘CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A type of 
raiding you have heard very little 
about was explained at Stewart this 
week by Lt. Raymond E. Dix, a 
member of the British Composite 
Antiaircraft Battery. This raiding is 
called “tip and run,” and it is em- 
ployed by the Nazis on the coastal 
defenses of England, but the British 
have found ways to combat it. 

“Tip and run,” Lieutenant Dix said, 
“is a method of low altitude flying 
and bombing. A single plane, a 
Focke-Wulfe 190, will come in low 
at zero level—that’s about 20 feet 
above the ground—and she will be 
traveling between 350 and 400 miles 
per hour. You can see she makes a 
quick target and can drop whatever 
she wants to accurately and in a 
great hurry. She just tips in and 
then runs.” 

“We are able to get about four to 
six rounds off at a tip and run Jerry, 
and whatever we let go has got to 
be pretty good. But the RAF’s Ty- 
phoon plane has been giving them 
&@ good deal of hell. She’s as fast as 
the Focke-Wulfe and when the Nazi 
planes swoop in, the Typhoon waits 
until it hits zero level and then 
Swoops down on it. It’s a bit warm 
for the Jerry then.” 


92,171 (b) 


and serv- 
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REPRESENTATIVES of the feminine components of Uncle 
Sam's Army are here passing through the archway near Vic- 


toria Statue before Buckingham Palace in London. 


The 


WAC in the center is Lt. Florence Clark, Taloga, Okla. Her 


companions are officers of the Army Nurse Corps. 


Left is Lt. 


Doreen F. Bailey, while Marion Gray is on the right. 


—Signal Corps Photo 
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Promote Better 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—Nazi pris- 
oners of war, held at the internment 
camp here, are permitted to add “a 





Moral: Never 
Forget to Dig In 


FORT SILL, Okla.—A damaged 
graphical firing table returned to 
the Field Artillery School by an 
American field artillery unit which 
used the slide rule for computing 
firing data in a Tunisian battle had 
the following message attached: 

“Enclosed is a graphical slide rule 
damaged by fragment of a German 
88-mm shell on 28 March 1943 near 
Maknassy, Tunisia, during heavy 
counterbattery fire. 

“The slide rule was on the edge 
of a foxhole occupied by a computer 
at battalion fire direction center 
when a shell lit four feet away. No 
other damage caused. 

“Moral! Always dig in.” 

The graphical firing table was de- 
veloped in the Field Artillery School 
for rapid calculation of firing data 
so that the fires of many weapons 
may be directed speedily upon a 
single target. They were manufac- 
tured by the School. 





Privileges for Prisoners 


Behavior 


touch of old Germany” to thelr PX’s 
by decorating them to look like beer 
gardens. 

The reason for this was disclosed 
by Lt. Col. Eugene N. Frankes, com- 
mander of the prison camp, as he 
discussed the morale of the pris- 
oners. , 

“Morale of prisoners in a camp 
means the difference between a 
troublesome and a smooth-running 
camp,” he said. “For this reason we 
use all reasonable effort to attain 
the highest morale possible.” 

At the “beer garden” PX’s the 
prisoners are allowed to purchase 
cigarettes, cigars, cokes, candy, 
toothpaste and other luxuries, In- 
cluding beer. They use cantonment 
tickets, which they get as part of 
their pay for work in the camp laun- 
dry and other places. 

Sports have a big place in the 
prisoners’ after-work hours, since the 
Army believes that plenty of activity 
circumvents the old adage “An idle 
mind breeds contempt.” 


KEEP UNRULY HAIR 
IN PLACE WITH™~ 
MOROLINE scx 

TONIC 
» ++ LARGE BOTTLE 25<¢--- 








SOLDIERS— 
This sterling silver Army insignia 





Dogs Cause Trouble 
So Camp Pets Banned 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—As a result 
of four attacks on camp personnel by 
roving packs of wild dogs, dog own- 
ers in camp were warned last week 
to make arrangements to send their 
pets home or to dispose of them in 
some humane manner. 

In addition to the nuisance created 
by numerous stray animals, the dan- 
ger of rabies was pointed out. Many 
of the men on maneuvers have 
picked up stray dogs and brought 
them back to camp. Here they have 
been allowed to run loose or do not 
get proper care when the men who 
brought them are on furlough or 
weekend passes. 





Second Jap Attack On 
Pearl Harbor Prophesied 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—Lt. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., command- 
ing general of American Army forces 
in Hawaii, and other military author- 
ities, believes another Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor is probable within 
the next four months. 

A Jap plane, supposedly on recon- 
naissance, was reported near Pearl 
Harbor on the night of October 16. 

Vital installations, Army and Navy 
hangars’ and supply dumps on Oahu 
Island would probably be the pri- 
mary targets. If incendiaries were 
used, some would probably be 
dropped on Honolulu’s waterfront. 


makes a fine Christmas 
Gift. 


Here’s a beautiful piece of 
jewelry—silver chain and silver 
pendant—with insignia die stamp- 
ed and enameled on in striking 
colors. 

Insignias available--Army of U. 
S., om.” Armored Force, 
Air Forces, avalry, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Coast Artillery, 
(A.A.\, Field Artillery, Finance 
Dept., Infantry, Medical Dept., 
Military Police, Musician, Ord- 
nance Deot., Parachutist, Para- 
troop, Quartermaster Corps, Sig- 
nal Corps, -E.M.L. ngineer 
Corps. (Specify insignia desired 
when ordering.) 

We will mail this necklace to 
any address you specify. And in 
a nice Christmas box, too: Price, 
$2.75 (including tax). 


Landseaire Service 
10 Murray Street New York 7, N. Y, 


Order now to insure 
early delivery. 








Both Chain and Pendant are Sterling Silver. 


The Army Necklace 











DICTIONARIES at your Post Exchange 


NEW HANDY DICTIONARY 


Paper Edition 


1943 Edition just pub- 
lished exclusively for serv- 
icemen, In size and price 
the ideal pocket diction- 
ary. More than 15,000 
abbreviations, and com- 
plete glossary of facts. 





in any other dictionary. 





CHOICE OF THREE 


Genuine Merriam-Webster Dictionaries all based 
on the New International Second Edition. You can 
confidently select the one that best suits your needs. 
All contain the latest war terms—terms not found 











STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


Thumb Index—1!943 Edition 


The ideal dictionary for office reference, library, or 
the serviceman taking educational courses. Over 
57,000 entries—complete meanings—large, clear 
type, numerous illustrations. 





EVERYONE DEPENDS UPON A DICTIONARY 


Whether writing a report to your superior officer or a letter to the folks 
at home, correct spelling, full understanding of word meanings, and cor- 
rect choice of words are important! 


GET YOUR DICTIONARY NOW—iInquire at your Post Exchange about the 
Prices and contents of the Students and New Handy Dictionaries. 





NEW HANDY DICTIONARY 


Cloth Edition 


1943 copyright —an up- 
to-date, durable diction- 
ary to fit the pocket. Al- 
ready a favorite among 
servicemen. More than 
15,000 terms and com- 
plete glossary. 








OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST 


Restricted Price Agreement No. F-100 of the Army 
Exchange Service lists some 67 additional titles. 
Inquire at the PX. Or write to us for the latest 
edition of our Catalog of Books for Servicemen, 
listing 358 titles of pertinent interests for Recrea- 
tion, Education and Reference. 








American Book Company 


88 Lexington Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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_ Ingenious Device 
Catches Bullets 











BULLET-CATCHER AT DAVIS 
Trap Door Lets Out Sand and Lead 


Special to the Army Times 
By Pfc. Shirlireed Walker 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Practical 
means of salvaging vital lead and 
copper from bullets fired in rifle 
practice has been achieved at this 
antiaircraft artillery training center 
through an inexpensive device de- 
signed by Capt. E. H. Buck, in charge 
of Camp Davis rifle ranges, and fur- 
ther developed by Cpl. Robert C. 
Hoover. 

Efforts have been made on rifle 
ranges of every military post 
throughout the country to save lead 
used in firing practice rounds, but 
some of the methods have been more 
expensive than practical. Test of the 
simple box-like construction used at 
this post proved that the device 
catches 70 per cent of bullets fired 
at targets on the range. 

Wooden Box Used 

The bullet-catcher is a wooden box 
with a five-foot square front surface 
and is 17 inches deep. A partition 
divides the box into a three-inch 
front section which is filled with ex- 
celsior and a back section which is 
filled with sand one foot in depth. 
Periodically the bullets are sifted 
from the sand which is emptied 
through a trap door in the back of 
the box. 

The box is placed on a platform 
immediately behind the position _of 





the raised target. Bullets going 
through the target pierce the front 
section to lodge in the sand in the 
back section. 

As evidence of the good aim of 
practicing riflemen at Camp Davis, 
a one-day experiment with two new 
targets, one slow fire and one rapid 
fire, scoring showed that out of a 
total of 10,750 rounds fired, the tar- 
gets were hit 7705 times. 

Of the bullets piercing the targets, 
7001 hits were concentrated around 
the -bulls-eye in a space five feet 
square. Thus the five-foot-square box 
placed immediately behind the area 
of concentrated hits catches nearly 
70 per cent of the bullets. 

Partition Replaced 

The excelsior in the front partition 
of the box prevents seepage of the 
sand through the bullet holes. Be- 
cause of the partition the front sur- 
face can be replaced when it becomes 
well riddled, without loss of sand. 
The partition separating sand and 
excelsior is replaced when the box 
is emptied of sand. 

Other methods in current use for 
salvaging lead from bullets include 
turning up the ground for some 
distance in back of targets with a 
bulldozer at considerable cost of op- 
eration and with a detail of men to 
sift the dirt. At some camps a large 
number of men“ work many tedious 
hours with rakes and shovels. 





Unit Cited for Sticking to 
Smoking Guns Despite Tanks 


WASHINGTON—A ground force 
which stuck to its smoking guns 
when German tanks overran its po- 
sitions in Tunisia has been cited for 
outstanding performance of duty, the 
War Department announced this 
week. 

The unit is Battery C of the 27th 
Field Artillery Battalion. 

The heroism of members of the 
battalion in remaining at their posts 
until they were killed or their equip- 
ment destroyed is described in the 
official citation as follows: 

“On Dec 6, 1942, the battery pos!i- 





Prisoners Wanted Drinks, 
Struck, Got ’Em, Worked 


WILSON, N. C.—Italian war pris- 
oners like American soft drinks. 
Some of them went on strike be- 
cause they didn’t have them. 

The other day someone bought 
cokes for prisoners harvesting pea- 
nuts on a farm here. 

Next day the Italians suddenly quit 
work. They just mentioned the 
name of a soft drink. 

The guard threatened to send them 
back to camp—on a bread-and-water 
diet. But the farmer for whom they 

ad been working bought the drinks. 

The Italians werit back to work— 

“isfied, ya 





tion near Tebourba, Tunisia, was 
strafed and bombed by 10 Messer- 
schmitts for ten minutes when thirty 
enemy tanks, supported by infantry. 
attacked the battery in front and 
flank. 


“All the battery guns engaged in 
direct fire against this superior force, 
but at 1120 hours the tanks, firing 
their machine guns, passed through 
the battery positions and overran the 
machine gun posts, then turned and 
again passed through all the battery 
positions. 


“Shelling from the tanks eventual- 
ly destroyed all the 105 millimeter 
self-propelled guns of the battery, 
which continued in action until set 
afire and the crews dispersed, in- 
jured or killed by machine gun fire. 

“The last section seen in action dis- 
charged its gun point blank at a 
Mark IV tank; both tank and gun 
fired simultaneously and each was 
destroyed by the other’s direct hit. 
At this point, another battery ar- 
rived at the scene of the melee and, 
firing directly on the tanks, caused 
their withdrawal and the retirement 
of the enemy infantry, thus enabling 
the scattered remnants of Battery C 
to assemble. During the melee all 
members of the battery remained at 
their posts performing assigned 
duties until killed, injured, or their 
equipment destroyed.” 





~NEW 
KINKS 


More Space-Saving 


Dehydrating fruit and vegetables 
has already saved many a shipload 
of space in sending food overseas. 
Now this space-saving process is 
carried another step by compressing 
the dehydrated food into blocks, 
which are wrapped in cellophane, A 
brick of compressed carrots, for in- 
stance, 2% by 4% by 6% inches, 
weighs only 2% pounds, but when 
re-watered, will serve 50 to 60 men. 
Sixteen of the bricks fit into a five- 
gallon can which is insect and mois- 
ture-proof. The compression process 
drives out oxygen and is also said 
to conserve vitamin A. 


NCOs Command 


Carrying out the theory that the 
noncoms are the backbone of the 
Army, the NCOs of the 598 Field 
Artillery Battalion took over the en- 
tire command of a retreat parade of 
the 92nd Infantry Division at Fort 
Huachucha, Ariz., recently, occupy- 
ing all positions from that of the 
commanding officer down. The re- 
sults were said to be highly satis- 
factory. 


Emphasizing Music 

Emphasis is being laid on the de- 
velopment of “small” instruments 
like the tonette and the sweet potato 
as a means of keeping up morale at 
Camp Abbot, Ore. Classes in small 
instrument playing are being ar- 
ranged by the battalion commanders 
in each newly activiated unit, with 
each platoon being represented by 
at least two trainees. Members of 
the battalion cadre will act as in- 
structors. The small instrument 
players will be used in marching 
when the players will form in 
columns and play in march cadence. 
In the field they will present musical 
programs during rest periods. Song 
programs are also being emphasized, 
with the introduction of a 15-minute 
songfest weekly at the post theatre. 


Fatal to Planes 


The incendiary nature of the 
newly developed ammunition for the 
American .50 calibre machine gun is 
a feature which makes that gun the 
best weapon yet found for planes. 
The incendiary bullets explode the 
self-sealing fuel tanks of enemy 
planes and then set them afire with 
a wide and fatal sheet of flame. 
Chemicals in the bullets cause a 
flame of blast-furnace temperature. 
Armor plate light enough for use 
on planes is not sufficient to stop 
the .50-calibre bullets. 


Fighting Meningitis 

The giving of sulfa diazine by 
mouth is now said by medical offi- 
cers to be an effective and safe meth- 
od for preventing the spread of men- 
ingitis among troops. Col. Dwight 
M. Kuhns and Captains Car] T. Nel- 
son and Harry A. Feldman. of the 
Medical Corps, writing in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
noted that suphadiazine had been ad- 
ministered to more than 15,000 troops 
in residence where meningococic 
meningitis was particularly prevalent 
this Spring. Only two cases occurred 
during eight weeks of observation. 
It was suggested that this method of 
administering the drug might prove 
valuable in preventing outbreaks of 
the disease in other situations, as on 
troop transports at sea or in schools. 


Spiral Missile 

A spiral tem-pound piece of metal, 
four inches thick and 14 inches long, 
came back from Germany in a For- 
tress the other day as the first 
known specimen of the missiles the 
Nazis have been using in their new 
rocket-gun. The chunk of metal ap- 
parently failed to fragmentate when 
it hit the plane and lodged in a 
wing. 


Better Radio Compass 

A new radio compass is said to 
have an advantage over magnetic 
compasses in that, so long as a plane 
is within range of sending stations, 
it can establish its position and di- 
rection. It also provides a check 
against the gyro compass. By come 
puting differences of voltages induct- 
ed by the directional and non-direc- 
tional receiving apparatus, directions 
may be found from the plane. 


Gen. Wilby Addresses 
Signal Corps OCS Grads 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—Neces- 
sity for simplicity and flexibility in 
signal communications was stressed 
by Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, Su- 
perintendent of the United States 
Military Academy, in a recent speech 
before graduates of the twenty-ninth 
Officer Candidate School at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

Speaking before the first four- 
month class to complete the course 
for commissions, General Wilby de- 
clared that unless adequate signal 
communications are _ consistently 
maintained, commanders are virtual- 








ly unable to direct troops in combat. 


The WACs 833rd post headquarters 
at COCHRANE FIELD, Ga., called 
the bluff of announcer Lee Blaine of 
radio station WBML, Macon, Ga., 
who recklessly promised to go to the 
residence of any listener and wash 
the dinner dishes while the lady of 
the house went out to buy a bond. 
Mr. Blaine arrived at WAC head- 
quarters just in time to catch the 
brunt of dinner dishes, pots and pans. 


Members of a platoon of the 486th 
Ordnance Evacuation Company, at 
FORT KNOX, Ky., had so much faith 
in the shooting ability of their ser- 
geant, Benjamin “Bullseye” Bach- 
man, they bet three extra hitches of 
KP he would score 200 or better on 
the rifle range. They’re kaypeeing. 
He scored 197, instead of the usual 
205 or more. 


How many steps in a 25-mile hike? 
Pfc. Jack Conrad, who reports stray 
items for Shoot ’Em Down, post 
newspaper at CAMP STEWART, Ga., 
figures 49,560. And this total does 
not include the right” and left 
obliques made while on the march. 


One GI got off easily, thanks to a 
message from the communications 
officer of the 8th Armored Division’s 
78th Medical Battalion to the CO of 
a Signal Company at NORTH CAMP 
POLK, La., suggesting “that this 
member of your organization be not 
disciplined or counted AWOL.” The 
message concerned Army Signal 
Corps pigeon No. 5491, which was dis- 
covered pecking on the door of the 
Signal Office one foggy, rainy night. 
It was explained that carrier pigeons 
refuse to fly at night and during 
foggy spells. 

A really sweet surprise came to 
Cpls. Richard Wagner and William 
Park, of CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. 
Sitting down to breakfast in an 
MRTC mess hall they saw a steaming 
pitcher of brown liquid on the table. 
They poured a cupful and added 
cream and sugar. The first drink 
made them gulp. It was hot maple 
syrup—not coffee. 

Some friends in the post office at 
Appomattox, Va. knowing of the 


ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


superstitious beliefs of Cpl. William 
C. Hubbard, of BIGGS FIELD, T, 
thought it would be a good joke 
send him a “13” money order. 
bought order No, 131313 for 13 centg 
put 13 stamps on the envelope, 
planned for it to arrive on Friday, 
A letter went back from Corpora} 
Hubbard a few days later. He wag 
in the hospital recovering from aq 
operation. His room was No. 13. 

Cpl. Cecil A. Hooker, of the 190th 
Chemical Depot Company, at CAMP 
SIBERT, Ala., felt badly about hig 
buddies who had difficulty getting 
dates. So he designed and mimeo 
graphed copies of a form, “Applica. 
tion for a date with a soldier,” which 
he intends to send out to varioug 
addresses to lonesome GIs. The 
forms, presumably, will be returned 
by maidens who are dateable. Among 
the 28 questions—note the fine busi. 
ness methods—are “Figure (check 
one): Sensational, good, fair, cute 
solid, indifferent.” “How late can you 
stay out?” “Do you mind sharing 
the expenses of a date?” 

Twenty members of the WAC De 
tachment at CAMP BUTNER, N. C, 
were in high spirits as they rode in 
an Army truck toward the barracks 
at lunch time. Happily, they burst 
inte song. Suddenly Pvt. Lawrence 
Coles, their Negro driver, turned the 
truck off the road, jammed on the 
brakes, jumped out of his cab, and 
ran back, asking excitedly what had 
happened. After a little the WACs 
sobered down enough to tell him 
they had just been harmonizing “I’ve 
been working on the railroad.” 

A pair of gaudy red, white and 
blue satin-lined bedroom slippers 
were the particular pride of Cpl. Ed 
Cartwright of the Division Heads 
quarters unit’s medical detachment 
at PINE CAMP, N. Y. So he saddened 
when they disappeared. Some weeks 
later he was dusting his Arctic over. 
shoes and found the gaudy slippers 
inside. One of his buddies, afraid 
that he would be gigged at inspew 
tion for displaying fancy articles 
under his bunk, had slipped them 
out of sight. 








CHICAGO, Ill.—The inauguration 
of the Sixth Service Command’s 
“Think to Win” campaign gives all 
Army personnel an opportunity to 
present constructive criticism on 
Army functions to high officials. 


A private, for instance, can even 
go over his CO’s head and without 
going through channels write direct 
to Maj. Gen. H. S. Aurand, command- 
ing general, Sixth Service Command, 


Posters appeared in various places 
in camp bearing such slogans as 
“One Idea in Action is Worth a 
Thousand in Your Head” and “Your 
Idea to Save a Dollar Could Save a 
Million.” 


For suggestions from enlisted per- 
sonnel whose ideas are judged best 
there will be increases in grade, or 
letters of commendation to com- 
manding officers if the men are no 
longer in the command. The Legion 
of Merit will be awarded to ideas 
warranting it. 

Suggestions are to be made by 
completing one of these four sen- 
tences: “The Army can Save Men 
by... The Army Can Save Material 
by ... The Army Can Save Money 
by ... The Army Can Save Time 
by . . . Suggestion forms have been 
provided, with stubs which are to 
be torn off and held by the sug- 
gestion-maker, the filled-in forms to 


6th Service Command Opens 
‘Think to Win’ Idea Campaign 


be mailed direct to Sixth Service 
Command Headquarters. 

At Camp Ellis, Ill., last week the 
entire camp personnel, officers, ens 


listed men and civilians, gathered 
in small groups throughout the camp 
to hear representatives from the 
Sixth Service Command Headquar« 
ters give details of the plan. A came 
paign manager has been appointed 
for each company in the camp whose 
function is to report the daily re 
turns to his group representative, 
who in turn will make a report te 
the head of each branch. 


Mackall Comedy Farce 
Full of Pro Talent 


CAMP MACKALL, N. C.—Spot 
sored by Maj. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, 
commanding general of the 11th Aire 
borne Division here, the comedy 
farce “Room Service” was presented 
by and for soldiers of the division 
Monday through Friday, October 2 
29. The cast includes a number 
ex-stage and screen performers wh@ 
are now serving Uncle Sam with the 
llth Airborne. 

The entire cast was composed of 
experienced actors, which indicates 
that the division has enough talent 
to entertain its men overseas. 
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ANN JEFFREY, Hollywood Victory Committee actress, in sil- 
ver fox cape and fascinator, joins 1]th Armored Division sok 


diers in trying to keep warm between the acts as motion pic 





ture players entertain men engaged in desert training. Blan 
kets comfort the wolves, who seldom get next to such silver 
fox during the crisp desert nights. 


—Illth Armored Phote® 
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,HITCHED to the 138th Ordnance Maintenance Battalion’s Tiger section's primary vehicle— 
‘the prime mover, is a 20-wheeled 40-ton recovery trailer, which is capable of carrying the 


‘Army's heaviest vehicle. 


‘demonstration in the 20th Armored Division. 


‘Tigers’ Are the ‘Medics’ 
Who Evacuate Tanks 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—They call 
them the Tigers, and they’re just as 
rough and ready to go as their name 
implies, their leader, T/3 John R, 
Keating, of the 138th Ordnance- 
Maintenance Battalion, claims. 

“This 38-year-old sergeant and his 
@ hard-riding Tigers operate one of 
Uncle Sam’s largest wheeled vehicles 
—the prime mover, And the mission 
of these Tigers with their prime 
movers, wreckers and 40-ton trailers, 
fs to go out under fire and evacuate 
disabled armored vehicles. 

Always Ready 

‘tn actual battle this Tiger section 
will stay in constant readiness, and 
when a message is received that a 
tank has been wrecked or is out of 
action on the front line, they will 
locate the vehicle, salvage all usable 
parts and demolish it completely or 
evacuate it so that it may be put 
back into action. 

.Close attention has been given in 
glecting men for this section who 
have the best qualifications as spe- 
@dalists in their line, and for their 
physical ruggedness. Most of the 
men are long, lanky Texans and 
men from New York who have been 

ll trained to do their specific 
job. Among the Tigers can be found 
Specialists in armor repair, artillery 
mechanics, instrument makers, weld- 
@s and metal workers, wrecker 
operators, tank mechanics and gen- 
eral automotive mechanics. 

‘Not only myst these spectalists be 
physically able to do their job, but 


AGF: 





Shown here are two M-5 tanks loaded on the giant trailer during a 
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as Tigers they must know how to 
fire every type of gun, be able to 
read maps, know camouflage, decon- 
tamination, communication, medical 
aid and have a working knowledge of 
close combat fighting for their own 
protection, 

One example of the physical ability 
of the Tigers is Cpl. William Hall 
who drives one of the prime movers. 
Recently in a battalion field day 
track meet he won first place in the 
pole vault, 100-yard dash and the 
running broad jump, the maximum 
number of events in which he‘was 
allowed to participate. 

Can Protect Themselves 

Although the specific job of the 
Tigers is not one of actual fighting 
soldiers, they are nevertheless well 
trained and have plenty of fire power 
for their own protection. All the 
vehicles are equipped with .30 and 
0 calibre machine guns, with anti- 
aircraft mounts attached and the 
men carry sub-machine guns and 
carbine rifles. 

The principle vehicle in the sec- 
tion, the prime mover, is the largest 
wheeled vehicle in the Army with a 
four-wheel drive and a wench on 
the rear which is capable of pulling 
47,500 pounds of dead weight on one 
strand of cable. 

The prime mover tows a 20-wheel, 
40-ton recovery trailer which 1s ca- 
pable of carrying the heaviest Army 
vehicle. Other vehicles In the sec- 
tion are the heavy wreckers and 
two and one-half ton six-by-six 
trucks. 


HEADQUARTERS AGF—All offi- 
@ers in training have been instructed 
by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, com- 
manding general of the Army Ground 
Forces, to study a War Department 

phiet, “Lessons from the Tunis- 

Campaign,” now being distrib- 
uted to Ground Force units, In order 
fo better prepare themselves for 
tombat. 

The pamphlet, written to acquaint 
Allied forces not yet employed 
@gainst’ the enemy with lessons 
learned in Tunisia, is the result of a 
study of opinions by commanders of 
units participating in the campaign. 
It is the first statement of lessons 
absorbed by American forces in that 
action. 

Commenting upon an introduction 
to the pamphlet, General McNair 
Observed that “our basic tactical doc- 
trine proved to be correct.” But, he 
@ided, “most of the errors resulted 
from faulty application of proven 
Principles.” 

General McNair emphasized that 

rs in training study the pam- 
t with a reminder that errors in 
Tunisian campaign “often result- 
@@from a failure of officers to exer- 
tise proper leadership.” 
an Armistice Day speech deliv- 
‘ted to the Cadet Corps at George- 
town University, Brig. Gen. William 
G, Walker, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Army Ground Forces, declared 
that “yesterday's facts are not new 
@iough” for the American soldier 
Who wants to win the war and re- 
Main alive doing it. 
Members of the Cadet Corps lis- 
intently as General Walker re- 
ed them of the belief among 
Ome observers that “the Army keeps 
thanging its mind.” 

“Actually, the presence of the en- 
@M™y and the fact that he stays awake 

ts devising new ways to kill, 

ges our minds for us,” General 
Walker said, “Soldiers of certain na- 

s belonged to armies that didn’t 

ge their minds, There is a les- 
fon there for us.” 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT COMMAND— 

led by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Meo 
Nair, commanding general, Army 
ind Forces, Maj. Gen. Ray E. 

, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 


ent, and Brig, Gen. 





John M. Lentz, Assistant Chief of 


Staff, G-3, Army Ground Forces, a 
group of officers from Army Ground 
Force Headquarters visited the head- 
quarters of the Anti-Aircraft Com- 
mand recently to begin an inspection 
of anti-aircraft training. The party, 
accompanied by Maj. Gen. Joseph A. 
Green, commanding general of the 
Anti-Aircraft Command, and Brig. 
Gen. Frank C. McConnell, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Anti-Aircraft Com- 
mand, also visited the Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery Training Center at Camp 
Stewart, Ga., and the Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery Training Center, School and 
Board at Camp Davis, N. C. Includ- 
ed in the group were Col. Harold S. 
Johnson, CAC; Lt, Col. John M. 
Breit, Inf., and Lt. Col. James G. 
Bain, CAC, and Maj. William W. 
Bailey, CAC. 

Lt. Col. Herman R. Smith and Maj. 
Francis X. Bradley, CAC, from the 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery School, con- 
ferred recently with representatives 
of the training section at Anti-Air- 
craft Command Headquarters in con- 
nection with the preparation of 
training publications. 

Brig. Gen. Bryan L. Milburn has 
announced the appointment of Lt. 
Col. David F. Sellards, CAC, as as- 
sistant director with the Division of 
Instruction, Antti-Aircraft Artillery 
School. Lieutenant Colonel Sellards 
succeeds Col. Walter McCormick, 
CAC, who has been assigned to the 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery Training Cen- 
ter at Camp Haan, Calif. 

ARMORED COMMAND—The third 
anniversary of the Armored School 
was celebrated at Fort Knox, Ky., re- 
cently with an impressive pageant 
featuring a broadcast address by 
Brig. Gen. Joseph A. Holly. comman- 
dant of the school. Organization of 
the school began soon after activa- 
tion of the Armored Force and the 
first students began their course of 
instruction on November 4, 1940. 

The first class to take the new 17- 
week course has been graduated from 
the Armored Officer Candidate 
School. Under the new program, the 
candidates receive 812 hours of in- 
struction, nearly 200 more than for- 
merly. More time is devoted today 
to gunnery and tactics. 

Making his first visit to Camp 








Uncle Sam’s Best 
Customers Subject 


Of New Army Film 


WASHINGTON —Newest Army 
film is a little 15-minute number of 
horse sense, slapstick, world eco- 
nomics, bathing beauties and Scotch 
thrift. 

Ignominously, the film 
as “Miscellaneous No. 910.” Its run- 
ning title is more descriptive— 
“Uncle Sam’s Biggest War Bond Cus- 
tomers.” 

And it is to those War Bond cus- 
tomers—the American soldiers—that 
the film is directed. 


Basically it tells how in the first 
World War, American soldiers left a 
billion dollars of their pay overseas, 
thereby contributing to inflation in 
those foreign countries. 

Soldiers returned to an America 
of early prosperity, followed by de- 
pression, breadlines, and a lavishly 
and quickly spent $1,900,000,000 in 
veterans’ bonus money. 

In this present war, the payroll 
to American soldiers runs to a bil- 
lion and a half a month. Uncle Sam 
wants 10 per cent of that back as 
a loan in bonds. The reasons are 
obvious: Uncle Sam’s need, the 
world’s need, and the soldier's 
eventual need. 

The moral of the film becomes 
“Don’t squander your money, sol- 
dier!” But it is a moral hidden not 
only by cold facts but by comic re- 
lief and pulchritude, 

Distribution of the film is being 
made by the Signal Corps. 


is listed 


Ths Wells News of the Attvy Setuad Pores 
—— from stabs. sispee in a 


Beale, Calif., since assuming com- 
mand of the Fourth Army, Lt. Gen. 
William H. Simpson conferred there 
recently with Maj. Gen. John B. 
Wogan, commanding general of the 
13th Armored Division, and viewed 
division training activities, 


At Fort Knox a series of addresses 
on. “Religious Freedom in a Democ- 
racy, under the sponsorship of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, was presented to officers 
and enlisted men of the Armored 
Command and post complement. 
Speakers were Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, pastor of the Central Wood- 
ward Christian Church, Detroit; Dr. 
Alvin D. Hersch, of the University 
of Detroit, and Judge Joseph A. Moy- 
nihan, of the Detroit Circuit Court. 
More than 300 clergymen from com- 
munities in the vicinity of Fort Knox 
attended the first day’s session. 


Also at Fort Knox, Capt. M. B. 
Jensen, personnel consultant of the 
Armored School, has been conducting 
research in the cause and cure of 
fear. Some conclusions reached are 
that fear may be controlled by giv- 
ing the soldier facts on his chances 
of survival in battle and by keeping 
active during moments of stress with 
great mental concentration or physl- 
cal exertion. 

At Pine Camp, N, Y., a demonstra- 
tion of air support for ground units 
was viewed by the entire personnel of 
the 5th Armored Division, headed by 
Maj. Gen. Lunsford E. Oliver. Planes 
bombed and strafed objectives and 
laid down a smoke screen. Two ar- 
mored infantry companies showed the 
curtain of fire that can be raised 
against attacking planes with ma- 
chine guns and small arms. 


Nobody to Cut His 


CAMP BLANDING, 
Sam Rawson, in civilian life a 
barber, spends hours giving the 
GI touch to the noggins of Com- 
pany A, 225th Battalion, Infantry 
Replacement Training Center, 
claims there ain’t no justice. 
Everyone passed Saturday’s in- 
epection with flying colors. Every- 
one except Sam. Reason? He 
needed a haircut. 


Fla.—Pvt. 
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Private Leads Buddies 
In Capture of Vital Pass 


WASHINGTON—The nation’s high- 
est award for gallantry in action, 
the Medal of Honor, has been be- 
stowed posthumously on Pvt. Joe P. 
Martinez, who so inspired his fellow 
doughboys that they followed him 
through withering fire to capture a 
vital Attu pass last May. 

The capture of the pass In which 
Private Martinez, a former farm la- 
borer, played such heroic part, was, 
in the words of the official citation, 
“an important preliminary to the end 
of organized hostile resistance on the 
island.” 

Pinned Down 

For several days, the citation dis- 

closes, repeated efforts had failed to 


drive the Japanese from a key defen- | 


sive position high in the snow-cov- 


ered precipitous mountains between | 


East Arm Holtz Bay and Chichagof 
Harbor. 

On May 26 another attempt was 
nade with a reinforced battalion. At 


first the attack moved forward de-| 


spite the intense machine gun, rifle 
and mortar fire, Then it bogged 
down. 

“In the face of the severe hostile 
fire,” the citation continues, “Private 
Martinez arose to his feet and alone 
resumed his advance. Occasionally 
he stopped to urge his comrades on 
and his example inspired the others 
fo follow.” 

He climbed steadily up the slope 





reaching a bench-like plateau, he 
cleared out several Japanese fox- 
holes with his automatic rifle and 
well-placed hand grenades. Here the 
attack bogged down once more in 
the face of a withering fire from the 
flank and from the trenches in front 
and above. 

“Then,” as the battalion command- 
er later reported, “one lone figure 
fose and started up the snow slope 
shat led from the bench to the pass. 
Again it was Martinez. Again the 
éther men followed. 

Takes Enemy Fire 

“Again he was forced to move 
across open ground under heavy fire 
until he came upon the first of two 
trenches. Jumping into the first, he 
quickly cleaned it out with a few 
bursts from his automatic rifle and 
some more well-thrown grenades, 
Five Japs were found there. 

“Without hesitation he moved for- 
ward up the slope to the second 
trench. He accounted for two Japs 
dn this position. He reached the pass, 
atill under fire from the surrounding 
ridges. Standing upon the ridge over- 
looking the pass leading into Chi- 
ehagof Harbor, he emptied his rifle 
into the Japanese positions just be- 
low and beyond the pass. He was 


| mortally wounded with his rifle still 


at his shoulder, absorbing all enemy 
fire and permitting all units to move 
up behind him and successfully take 


with the battalion behind him. Onjand hold the pass.” 





Chief Nurse at Walter Reed 
Retires — Served 37 Years 


WASHINGTON — The longest 
period of service in the history of 
the Army Nurse Corps was termi- 
nated Friday, Nov. 12, with the re- 
tirement of Lt. Col. Lyda M. Keen- 
er, Principal Chief Nurse at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., who has completed 37 years 
and five months of duty with the 
Corps. 

Colonel Keener entered the Army 
Nurse Corps in June, 1906. The let- 
ter assigning her to her first sta- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., was 
signed by Dita M. Kinney, first Su- 
perintendent of the Corps. 

Her tours of duty have taken her 
to Fort Rayard, New Mexico; Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands; Hot Springs, 
Arkansas; Honolulu, Hawaii; De- 
troit, Michigan; Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa; Fox Hills, Staten Island, New 
York; Coblenz, Germany, with the 
Army of Occupation; Chicago, Il- 
linois; Tientsin, China; Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, and finally to Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, where 
she has been Principal Chief Nurse 
since June, 1934. 

The Army Nurse Corps provides 
the finest career in the world, 
Colonel Keener believes. “There is 
no better opportunity to serve one’s 
country and mankind. The satisfac- 
tion in caring for the sick and 
wounded, in aiding the recovery of 
mind as well as body, is given only 
to nurses.” 

In thirty-seven years many 
changes have been made in the 
Medical Department, now a part of 


GI First Aid 


Saves Kitten 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—One Camp 
Stewart soldier has proven that he 
could show the Red Cross a thing 
or two when it comes to bandages 
and first aid. 

It all happened in the 145th Bat- 
talion when Sgt. Sidney Picker res- 
cued a small kitten after it had 
burned its feet badly on a stove. 
Coming to a quick decision, he ap- 
plied a soothing salve to the kitty’s 
feet and proceeded to make band- 
ages which would fit the feet like 
boots. 

“This allowed the kitten to walk 
about, even though its feet were 
burned to a crisp,” the sergeant ex* 
plains. “Once or twice a day I would 
slip the boot bandages off and apply 
salve, and pretty soon the cat was 
romping about the place.” And the 
kitten has never forgotten the kind 
deed of the Battery A sergeant, for 
today it follows him around and is 
the pet of the men. 








Splinting Rodeo Is New Idea 
To Speed First Ald Process 

CAMP STEWART, Gae.—The 492nd 
Battalion’s medical detachament won 
first place in a splinting rodeo held 
here to speed the first aid tech- 
nique of medical soldiers. The 492nd 
was represented by 12 men selected 
from the unit’s medical detachment. 
Judges considered speed, neatness, 
technique and the efficiency of the 
finished splint. The competing de- 
tachments demonstrated their skill 
in applying the Army leg splint, 
with end without bilindfolds, 





the Army Service Forces. Early in 
1906, the authorized strength of the 
Army Nurse Corps was 100, but it 
was increased to 125 at the time of 
the catastrophe in San Francisco 
in April of that year, and Colonel 
Keener joined the Corps as one of 
the 25 additional nurses. She re- 
tires as one of the highest ranking 
= of a Corps of more than 30,- 


Nurses had no military status un- 
til after the World War, when they 
were granted the relative rank 
which they now enjoy with pay, 
rights and privileges equal to those 
of male officers. “Rank gives the 
young nurses a proper feeling of 
authority and makes it easier for 
them to become a part of the Army 
organization,” Colonel Keener says. 
“Good nurses have always won the 
respect of the officers and men, but 
the recognition given them by mili- 
tary rank is a source of real satis- 
faction.” 

Colonel Keener will be succeeded 
as Principal Chief Nurse at Walter 
Reed General Hospital by Capt. Ger- 
trude Thomson,who is a graduate of 
the Army School of Nurses and 
comes to her new assignment from 
Lovell General Hosplial, Fort 
Devens, Mass. 


Only $100 Damage 
In 500,000 Miles 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—More 
than 500,000 miles with only $100 
worth of damage to government ve- 
hicles during the past seven months 
is the record of the motor pool at 
Fort Monmouth, Maj. C. G. Fetscher, 
motor transport officer, announced 
this week. 

“Much of the credit goes to the 
drivers themselves, who observe 
safety rules and do preventive main- 
tenance, turning the vehicles over 
to the mechanics at the first indl- 
cation of serious trouble,” Major 
Fetscher said. 

“Before taking out his truck, jeep 
or car every morning, each driver 
gives it the BLOWA treatment,” the 
major continued. “Every letter In- 
dicates a certain part of the vehicle 
to be checked: B—Battery, L—lights, 
O—oll, W—water and A—air.” 
Thirty of the 84 drivers at the motor 
pool are WACs. 

“But we mustn’t forget that this 
record of safe mileage also is largely 
due to the mechanics and mainten- 
ance men in the repair shop,” Ma- 
jor Fetscher pointed out. “They see 
to It that all cars are greased and 
repaired in time and that vehicles 
coming into the pool at night are 
checked and cleaned. By doing this 
they prevent accidents that might be 
caused by such things as bad brakes, 
poor lights and low air pressure.” 


Books Purchased at Mackall 

CAMP MACKALL, N. C.—First 
shipments of 6,000 new books pur- 
chased with a recent $11,000 appro- 
priation, are being received at Camp 
Mackall. Three thousand will be 
placed in each of the two camp li- 
braries and when all are received, 
the two libraries will contain 11,000 
volumes, in addition to hundreds of 
the “expendable” type of paper back 
books, 
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Sixteen Additions To 
Battle Honors List 


Permit Wearing New Bronze Stars 


On Service Ribbons 


WASHINGTON — Sixteen battles 
and campaigns of the present war 
have been added to the battle hon- 
ors list of the United States Army 
entitling those who have participated 
in them to wear bronze stars on the 
appropriate theater service ribbon, 
the War Department announced this 
week. 

This is the first announcement of 
battle honors for this war, except 
that the Philippine Campaign was 
announced earlier this year, and the 
stars may be attached to the ribbons 
only after the commanding generals 
in the several theaters of operations 
and defense commands have desig- 
nated and informed the units con- 
cerned of the battle credits to which 
they are entitled, 


Topkick Outdraws 
Colonels at Pay 
Table With $391.20 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—One of 
the highest paid enlisted men in the 
United States Army is 1st/Sgt. Max 
B. Zager, who under the terms of 
the new dependents allowances will 
draw $391.20 per month, which is 
nearly $60 more than the base pay 
of a full colonel. 

Sergeant Zager is senior instruc- 
tor at the Bakers and Cooks School 
here, He has a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and has 25 years in the serv- 
ice. Combining those two factors re- 





sults in Sergeant” Zager’s higher 
bracket income. 
It took some mathematics to 


achieve his present pay, but he had 
no trouble in arriving at the maxi- 
mum due him. 

As a first sergeant, Zager draws a 
base pay of $138 per month. Because 
of his 25 years of service he collects 
in addition 40 percent of the $138, 
which brings his month’s pay to 
$192.20. Until passage of the new al- 
lowances act, he was drawing $38.75 
for quarters since he lives off the 
post with his family. He also draws 
$21 a month for subsistence since he 
does not eat his meals in camp. That 


brought his former income _ to 
$251.95. 
Under the new allowances act 


Sergeant Zager had a choice of re- 
taining that income or accepting the 
new set-up, which involved some 
subtraction and addition. 

He had to waive his $38.75 for 
quarters and from his pay was taken 
$22 as his share of the payments to 
his wife. Subtracting those two items 
from $251.95 left him $191.20 per 
month. But to that figure he now 
adds $50 per month for his wife, Mrs. 
Rose Zager, and $30 per month for 
his son, Paul, and $20 each for six 
daughters. That is a total of $200, 
which added to the $191.20 gives 
Sergeant Zager a monthly income of 
$391.20. 





Former Infantry School 
Commandant Given DSM 


WASHINGTON — Award of the 
Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. 
Gen. Leven C. Allen for meritorious 
and distinguished service as com- 
mandant of the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., was announced this 
week by the War Department. 

General Allen was commandant of 
the Infantry School from Feb 14, 
1942, to Sept. 17, 1943, during which 
period the school “expanded from a 
total of 40 classes with about 6,400 
students to a total) of 92 classes with 
approximately 17,000 students,” the 
citation states. 

“As a result of his exceptional ad- 
ministrative, executive and profes- 
sional ability, this expansion was ac- 
complished with a maximum of effi- 
ciency. His successful efforts con- 
tributed largely to the provision of 
an adequate supply of junior officers 
of infantry, to the improvement of 
the training of large numbers of 
senior infantry officers, and to the 
technical training of large numbers 
of enlisted and commissioned spe- 
cialists necessary to the effective op- 
eration of infantry units.” 





Vesper Chimes Ring 


Before Knox Retreat 


FORT KNOX, Ky. — Ten minutes 
before retreat each evening vesper 
chimey ring across the parade 
ground, giving soldiers a spiritual 
uplift as the flag is lowered marking 
the close of the day. 

The chimes were installed as an 
addition to the post organ three 
— ago but have only recently 

m connected to a public address 
system so they may be heard over a 
wide area. 





In addition to the formal list of 
sixteen battles and campaigns pro- 
vision has been made to give battle 
credit for anti-submarine operations, 
ground combat or air combat 
against the enemy in areas and at 
times which, by reasonable interpre- 
tation, are definitely distinct and 
disassociated from any of those on 
the announced list. The War De- 
partment may later designate cer- 
tain of such actions or groups of ac- 
tions by specific names. 

To be eligible to wear the bronze 
star the individual must have served 
honorably in the combat zone as a 
member of a unit, or attached to a 
unit at some time during the period 
in which the unit participated in bat- 
tle and for which it has been award- 
ed credit for such participation. 

Individuals not members of, or at- 
tached to units, may wear a star if 
they have been awarded a combat 
decoration or served honorably, un- 
der competent orders, in the combat 
zone at some time between the limit- 
ing dates of the battle or campaign 
as established by War Department 
orders. 

In each of the battles or cam- 
paigns the combat zone has been 
definitely established, in’ some cases 
by means of latitude and longitude, 
and time limitations have been fixed 
in all but continuing actions where 
the termination date will be an- 
nounced later. 

The list of battles and campaigns 
and the time limitations are as fol- 
lows: 

Asiatic-Pacific Theater 

(Note — For specific boundaries 
War Department General Order No. 
75 should be consulted.) 

CENTRAL PACIFIC—Presence at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
and any of the various actions in 
this area from December 7, 1941, to 
a final date to be announced later. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—From De- 
cember 7, 1941, to May 10, 1942. 

EAST INDIES — Withdrawal 
through this area including Java 
from January 1, 1942, to July 22, 
1942. 

PAPUA—Offensive from July 23, 
1942, to January 23, 1943. 

NEW GUINEA—Current offensive 
from January 24, 1943, to a final date 
to be announced later. 

GUADALCANAL—From August 7, 
1942, to February 21, 1943. 

NORTHERN SOLOMONS — From 
February 22, 1943, to a final date to 
be announced later. 

BURMA, 1942—This covers the 
withdrawal of Chinese Armies under 
General Stilwell from December 7, 
1941, to May 26, 1942. 

INDIA-BURMA — Current opera- 
tions from April 2, 1942, to a final 
date to be announced later. 

CHINA—From July 4, 1942, to a 
final date to be announced later. 

ALEUTIANS—From June 3, 1942, 
to August 24, 1943. 

European-African-Middle Eastern 

Theater 

EUROPE, AIR OFFENSIVE — 
From July 4, 1942, to a date to be 
announced later. 

EGYPT-LIBYA — From June 11, 
1942, to February 12, 1943. 

ALGERIA-FRENCH MOROCCO— 
The landings from November 8, 1942, 
to November 11, 1942; 

TUNISIA—Air from November 8, 
1942; ground from November 17, 
1942, to May 13, 1943. 

SICILY—Air from May 14, 1943; 
ground from July 9, 1943, to August 
17, 1943. 





Mack Preparing Diesel 


Manuals for Army 


NEW YORK—A new series of tech- 
nical manuals on the Mack 10-ton 
diesel-powered cargo carrier are now 
being prepared for the U. S. Army 
by Mack’s Technical Service Division, 
according to C. F. Drumm, manager 
of general service engineering for 
Mack Manufacturing Corp. 

Men compiling the book are ac- 
tually assisting in the tearing down 
and rebuilding of the huge diesel 
engine and transmission with the 
sole aid of Army tool kits. In this 
way the step by step procedures are 
being work-checked as they are writ- 
ten. 

The other technical manuals com- 
piled for the armed services by 
Mack have contained the necessary 
information in a single volume. The 
new presentation will cover service 
and maintenance step by step in 
three profusely illustrated manuals. 
The first book will contain informa- 
tion for the driver and minor repair 
instructions. The second manual will 
concern itself with repairs on units 
and sub-assemblies, while the third 
book takes in major and production 
repairs. In this way the work of the 
various echelons is segregated. 














































THIS PICTURE tells one reason why the U. S. Army needs huge numbers of ships, tractors, 


and bulldozers. The scene shows the landing of men and equipment on the beach north of 


Agropoli, Italy, during the early stages of the present offensive against Axis forces remaining 


on the boot. Note how the beach has been prepared to receive the landing. 





Military Cemetery 
Is Dedicated In 
The Holy Land 


WASHINGTON—With representa- 
tives of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths participating, the first 
American military cemetery in the 
Holy Land was dedicated this week, 
the War Department announced. 


The invocation was read by an 
Army chaplain of the Jewish faith, 
the ground was consecrated by a 
Franciscan brother from Jerusalem, 
and the benediction was given by a 
Protestant chaplain. 

The ceremony was simple and 
brief. 


Before four platoons of steel-hel- 
meted troops, standing with rifles at 
parade rest, Maj. Gen. Ralph M. 
Royce, Commanding General of 
American Army Forces in the Mid- 
dle East, dedicated the small sodded 
plot to the American officers and 
men buried there. 


Then the Protestant chaplain laid 
a wreath at the base of a granite 
monument in the center of the ceme- 
tery, and the American flag was 
raised to the strains of The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Three volleys were fired over the 
graves, and the notes of taps from 
a distant bugle floated across the 
terraced burial ground. 

The troops marched silently away 
from what is now a tiny patch of 
American earth in Palestine. 


Good Behavior, U.S. Fags 
Counteract. Propaganda 


WASHINGTON — American good 
behavior and American cigarettes go 
a long way in counter-acting Axis 
propaganda, Chaplain (Major) Lester 
E. Nicholson, a 35-year-old ex-Marine, 
on leave after 18 months’ duty at 
an Army air base in Latin America, 
reported to the War Department 
this week, 

Chaplain Nicholson arrived with 
the advance group which built the 
base. At first, the local residents 
were somewhat hostile, having been 
influenced by Axis propaganda that 
the Americans were going to loot 
and pillage their country, Chaplain 
Nicholson said. The good behavior 
of the soldiers and a generous hand- 
out of American cigarettes, however, 
soon overcame their suspicions and 
friendly relations were established. 
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Given Medal of Honor 


Officer Stopped Tank 
With Just Tommy Gun 


WASHINGTON—A 24-year-old for- 
mer grocery clerk and ranch hand 
who came up from the ranks to be- 
come a cavalry officer has been 
awarded the Medal of Honor for 
stopping an enemy tank single-hand- 
ed with fire from a Tommy gun, al- 
though he himself was _ seriously 
wounded, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

The recipient of the medal is ist 
Lt. David C. Waybur. The actual 
presentation will be made. in the 
North African theater. 

Lieutenant Waybur, on July 17, 
1943, volunteered to lead a patrol 
into enemy territory in Sicily to 
locate an isolated Ranger unit. When 
his three jeeps became trapped be- 
tween a blown-out bridge and four 
light Italian tanks, he ordered the 
patrol, armed with one .30 caliber 
and two .50 caliber machine guns, 
to engage the enemy. 

Dares Tank’s Fire 

With ammunition exhausted, three 
of his men hit and himself seriously 
wounded, Lieutenant Waybur stood 
with his .45 caliber Thompson sub- 
machine gun in bright moonlight di- 
rectly in the line of the leading 
tank’s fire and succeeded in killing 
the two crew members with point- 
blank fire at 30 yards. 

The tank ran on to the bridge and 
crashed into the stream bed. Lieu- 
tenant Waybur dispatched one of his 
men for aid and kept the othere under 
the scanty cover of a cactus patch 
until the arrival of help the following 
morning. 

With Lieutenant Waybur were: 
Set. Irvin M. Lile, Cpl. Dwight M. 
Farmer, Pfc. Nolin E. Williams, Pfe. 
Kenneth R. Lutz, and Pfc. Ear] Ball. 
Sergeant Lile and Privates Ball and 
Lutz have been awarded the Silver 
Star. 

Lieutenant Waybur’s heroism is 
graphically described by the men 
on the patrol. 

Private Describes Action : 

Private Williams gave this ac- 
count: 

“Lieutenant Waybur ordered us to 
fire on the tanks, which still had 
their turrets open and had not fired. 
We engaged them at about 150-200 





Everything Possible Done 
For Disabled, Says Hines 


GREAT NECK, L. I.—“Everything 
humanly possible” is being done by 
the Federal government to assure 
every disabled serviceman of the 
present war an opportunity to re- 
habilitate himself.” 

So asserted Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of United 
States Veterans’ affairs, in speaking 
at the dedication of the Vose Me 
morial High Academy Library at the 
plant of the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany. 

Future May Be Happy 

Under the government’s rehabill- 
tation program, General Hines said, 
the future of the incapacitated vet- 
eran need not be “Necessarily 
gloomy—it may well be happy and 
bright if the disabled man will re- 
adjust himself, keep up his courage 
and is determined to overcome his 
handicap.” 

The Veterans’ Administration now 
cares for approximately 1,000,000 
veterans and veterans’ dependents 
of all the nation’s wars. Since the 
Revolutionary War it has expended 
more than $21 billions in direct 
benefits to veterans and their fam- 
ilies. 

Many Taking Jobs 

Disability payments now run from 
$10 per month for a 10 per cent dis- 
ability to $100 per month for total 
disability. The current average rate 





of disibility in the present war is 40 
per cent, which means a payment of 


$40 per month, General Hines said. 

It was noted that the government 
did not expect to receive heavy de- 
mands for benefits or vocational 
training until after the war, since 
a great number of disabled service- 
men are taking jobs in war indus- 
tries after their discharge from the 
services. 

“We do not attempt to deter dis- 
abled men from accepting such em- 


ployment,” General Hines said, 
“where no injury to health is in- 
volved. If the men are still handi- 


capped when the war is over they 
will still be entitled to take voca- 
tional training, since the law pro- 
vides that courses may continue for 
six years after the war, though no 
course may be continued more than 
four years.” 

The next of kin to those killed in 
the line of duty receive an amount 
equal to six months’ pay in addition 
to monthly pensions paid to de- 
pendents by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. These pensions are based on 
the number of dependents and their 
degree of relationship. 

In addition to these benefits, Gen- 
eral Hines pointed out, there are 
the special life insurance policies 
issued to service men. A total of 13,- 
000,000 such policies, ranging in 
value from $1,000 to $10,000 have 
been applied for to date. The aggre- 


yards with out .5O caliber machine 
guns, which had ho effect against 
the heavy armor of the tanks. The 
leading two tanks opened fire on ug 
with light machine guns and 27-mm, 
cannon, the first blast from which 
struck the lead jeep, wounding Cor 
poral Farmer and Lieutenant Way. 


tion. e 


fight and had to take cover. Ser- 
geant Lile went to the aid of Private 
Lutz, who was trying to reload his 
50 caliber gun. Sergeant Lile was 
wounded and Private Lutz was hit 
in the leg. Private Ball, in direct 
line of fire, was trying to fire his 
machine gun, which had apparently 
jammed. 

“When the lead tank was about 
25-30 yards away from us, Lieuten- 
ant Waybur, although wounded, 
grabbed his sub-machine gun from 
the riddled jeep, and standing in 
the middle of the road, fired one clip 
through the tank’s open ports. It ran 
onto the bridge and crashed into the 
stream bed. The lieutenant fell in 
the ditch and ordered us to dig in 
as best we could to escape the hail 
of machine gun fire which the Ital 
ian tanks were converging on the 
cactus patch in which’ we were hidé 
ing.” 

“Give It to Them” 

Lutz told how “Lieutenant Waybur 
staggered and cried out, holding his 
hip and shouting for me to ‘give it 
to them.’ He was able to keep his 
feet and seized his sub-machine gun 
from his jeep, wheeling and standing 


emptied the weapon at the crew 
through .the open ports at 30 yards 
before he fell into the ditch.” 

Private Bell told how Lieutenant 
Waybur remained calm and cared for 
his patrol while the three remainin 
tanks poured fire at the wound 
men, apparently afraid to continue 
the attack because the fierce resist 
ance put up by the small group 
caused them to overestimate its 
strength. 

“Lieutenant Waybur was then in 
the ditch,” he reported, “and or 
dered us all under cover, gave me his 
pistol, since I had left my rifle in the 
jeep, and sent me to warn the pla 
toon sergeant against coming down 
the road and running into the tanks 
and to get help for the wounded men, 
The tank machine guns were sweep 
ing the area and riflemen from the 
hill to our right fired at me as | 
worked across country. I returned 
the fire with my pistol, and arming 
myself with hand grenades, work 
my way up the hill past them and 
was able to reach the platoon se™ 
geant, bringing the supporting vehF 
cles of the platoon down the r 
Further down the road I ran inte 
some American infantry with Med 
cal Corps aid men and led them 
back.” 

The Italian abandoned the three 
tanks when daylight came and 
tanks were captured intact. 


Card Sharps Caught 
By Court Martial 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—Three caré 
sharpers got into serious difficully 
here when they introduced marked 
cards in a blackjack game. 

After he had lost consistently and 
to a large amount, one of the othet 
players got hold of the deck, which 
on close examination revealed that 
it had been tampered with by plat 
ing almost imperceptible dots in the 
design on the backs of the cards, Ti 
sharpers are said to have won 
before being detected. 


A special court-martial brougl® 








gate value of these is about §92 





billion. 


sentences to the three sharpers, 
“heavy forfeitures of pay involved 


bur, riddling the jeep and knocking" 
Private Ball from his gunner’s posi. | 


“We were getting the worst of the. 
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WASHINGTON — Securing definite 
gnd- accurate information on which 
to determine the fate of American 

rs listed by their commanders 
as missing in action constitutes the 

est casualty problem confront- 
{ng the Army, the War Department 
announced this week. 

Modern battle tactics, such as 
Jarge-scale landings, the mobility and 

of armored warfare and the 
far-reaching aerial offensives of glo- 
pal conflict, have greatly increased 
the percentage of casualties falling 
into this category as compared with 
the World War, when ground opera- 
tions were more or less static and air 
activity was limited. 

Many Are Prisoners 

These same factors likewise have 
complicated the final determination 
of the fate of missing-in-action per- 
sonnel. Hundreds of them later are 
reported by enemy governments as 
prisoners of war, some are located in 
Allied hospitals, and still others re- 
join their units from which they have 
been separated by the ever-changing 
pattle line.” Lack of comprehensive 
yeports from the enemy concerning 
the men, particularly the Philippine 
Scouts missing in the Philippines, is 
also a major cause for the large pro- 
portion of missing among the total 
casualties. 

The fact remains that in a great 
many cases it has been impossible to 
sipply the next of kin and the 
emergency addressee with any sup- 
plemental information relative to the 
citcumstances or the nature of the 
action in which the soldier disap- 

Every effort is being made 
by the Casualty Branch of the Adju- 
tant General’s Office, by the theater 
and the organization commanders to 
get this information. While in many 
eases it has been of no avail, their ef- 
forts are continued. 

The reason for this difficulty is sim- 
ple. The soldier has disappeared in 
or over territory held by the enemy, 
and there is no way for the unit com- 
mander to find out just what hap- 
pened to him. Consequently, the 
War Department must rely almost 
entirely upon information which the 
enemy government is required to fur- 
nish through the International Red 
Cross under the terms of the Geneva 
Convention. 

Time Lapse Often Long 

This dependence upon governments 
with which we are at war for in- 
formation on the American dead, 
wounded or prisoners falling into 
their hands obviously results in 
gteat variations in the length of 
time elapsing before the reports are 
received by the War Department. 

As soon as word reaches the War 
Department that a man is listed as 
missing in action, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office of the Army Service 
Forces sends a telegram to the next 
of kin or emergency addressee which 
the soldier previously has designated. 
In this telegram the date he was 
reported missing, as well as the 
theater of operations in which his 
unit was engaged when he disap- 
peared, is given. 

Shortly afterwards, under present 
procedure, a letter over the signa- 
ture of the Adjutant General is dis- 
patched to the next of kin confirm- 
ing the telegram and explaining the 
difficulty in securing information, but 
iving assurance that when the War 

partment does receive any infor- 
mation it will be forwarded at once. 
In addition, the letter points out that 
“recent legislation makes provision 
fo continue the pay, allowances and 
allotments of personnel being carried 
in this status.” 

New Procedure Started 

Starting this week, the Casualty 
Branch of the Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice will make a report by letter at 
three-month intervals to the next of 
kin and emergency addressee advis- 
ing them of the status of the indi- 
Vidual case until final determination 
lg made. However, should any in- 
formation be received throwing light 
O the soldier’s fate it will be for- 
warded immediately without waiting 


Illinois U. Will Train 
Disabled War Veterans 


CHAMPAIGN, Il.—Training for 
isabled war veterans at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was provided for 
week in a contract made by the 
College authorities with the Veter- 
®s Administration. 
While no definite number of stu- 
nts was specified, Prof. Coleman R. 
Griffith, coordinator of Army, Navy 
*nd Civilian programs, said 40 or 
50 Soldier-students were expected at 
@ opening of the next semester and 
t the arrangement is expected to 
& major university program both 
ng and after the war.” 
Nder the terms of the contract 
ks and all other academic ex- 
are to be paid by the Vet- 





brows? 
ers, 


olved. 


Administration for the men as- 
to the university here. 





| , PE ying Information About 
‘Missing-in-Action 


Big Problem to WD 


for one of the three-month reports. 

Some idea of the size of the casual- 
ty problem of the missing in action 
which the Army is facing may be 
gathered from the fact that 52 per 
cent of the casualties announced fall 
into missing-in-action and prisoner- 
of-war categories. In other words, 
together they account for 46,546 of 
the 89,650 casualties. 

However, included in the missing 
in action, which total 23,954, are 5,316 
officers and men of the United States 
Army and 10,788 Philippine Scouts 
lost in the Philippine Islands. Some 
of ‘the officers and men still are be- 
ing reported from time to time as 
prisoners of war, but Japan has not 
furnished this country with lists 
of Philippine Scouts who are prison- 
ers. 

During the World War, a total of 
78,000 men had been reported as 
missing, but by August 1, 1919, this 
figure had been reduced to 46 men. 
Of the total, about 1,550 were pre- 
sumed to be dead after evidence had 


presumption of death and 4,480 had 
been taken prisoners. The largest 
number was discovered in hospitals, 
while some others returned to duty 
— having been lost from their 
units. 





Yanks Entertain 
Australians At 
‘Digger’ Party 


HEADQUARTERS, 2TH INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION, Somewhere in Aus- 
tralia—Better understanding and 
good feeling between Australian and 
American troops was promoted here 
by a “Digger” party, arranged by 
the Special Service Office. 

“Digger,” in Aussie slang, means a 
good fellow, or a good soldier, and 
this was the theme of the get-to- 
gether. 

The Australians were given the 
run of the American camp. And, to 
be sure that they had a good time, 
each man had a non-com to look 
after him. 

The Australians watched a few 
innings of baseball, and then intro- 
duced a bit of cricket to show their 
sport prowess. When a couple of 
footballs were tossed out everybody 
got into the game. The Aussies 
proved experts at kicking and lateral 
passing but the forward pass was 
new to them. 

After chow, the second of two 
meals whipped up by the camp 
cooks, the men settled down around 
an outdoor fireplace with a plentiful 
supply of Australian beer and really 
got together. Photos, anecdotes and 


;even money were exchanged and 
been secured sufficient to carry the | 


there was some hot competition as 
to who could tell the tallest tales. 

The party wound up in the camp’s’ 
outdoor theatre where the men of 
the two Allied nations sat together 
to enjoy a recently-arrived Holly- 
wood film. 





New Chemical Mortar 
Knocks Out Nazi 88s 


WASHINGTON — German 88&mili- 
meter guns are 30 times heavier 
than 4.2-inch Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice mortars. They have four times 
as much range. But a unit of the 
mortars recently knocked out a bat- 
tery of the Nazi 88s in Italy, a re- 
port to the War Department from 


Cosmos Club Has 
Esquire Trouble 


WASHINGTON — They’re having 
“Esquire” trouble at the Cosmos 
Club, which is a select meeting place 
for the Capital's learned men. 

The club celebrates its 65th anni- 
versary this week. On the bulletin 
board was posted this notice: 

“In view of the fact that the Octo- 
ber and November numbers of Es- 
quire have disappeared as soon as 
they were placed on the reading ta- 
bles, the December number will be 
kept at the front desk.” 

The management noted that hence- 
forth members would be required to 
sign a receipt, for “The magazine for 
men.” 

Since each of the club’s members 
must have shown some degree of dis- 
tinction, usually meritorious original 
work in. science, literature or fine 
arts, or recognition for outstanding 
public service, before being admitted, 
the club has been looked on as a 
resort of dignitaries. 


President’s 3rd Son 
Wins the Silver Star 


FROM A NORTH AFRICAN PORT 
—Two decorations, The Silver Star 
and the Purple Heart, were pinned 
on Lt. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., the 
president's third son, by Vice Adm. 
H. K. Hewitt, commander of United 
States forces, this week. 

The ceremony took place on board 
the U. S. destroyer Mayrant, on 
which Lieutenant Roosevelt is execu- 
tive officer. 

The citation told the story of 
Lieutenant Roosevelt's gallantry dur- 
ing the air attack at Palermo on 
August 1, when he was wounded 
in the shoulder. 


Col. Watts Heads New 
Holabird Signal Depot 


HOLABIRD SIGNAL DEPOT, Md. 
—Col. Laurence Watts, Signal Corps, 
has been appointed commanding offi- 
cer of the Holabird Signal Depot at 
Baltimore, which was formerly the 
Holabird Ordnance Depot and re 
cently has been taken over by the 
Signal Corps. The new Signal Depot 
will store and issue airborne and 
ground equipment and has also 
taken over the activities of the Mon- 
mouth Signal Depot, which has been 
discontinued. 

Colonel Watts’ most recent serv- 
ice has included assignments as De- 
partment Signal officer, Panama 
Canal Department, and as command- 
ing officer, Lexington (Ky.) Signal 
Depot. 











a Chemical Warfare Service observer 
revealed this week. 

It took 12 shots from the mortar 
unit to do the job. The mortars, 300- 


pound weapons that can be moved 
by hand into inaccessible places 
where heavier artillery pieces can- 
not be set up, were fired against the 
88s when it was found that no other 
Allied artillery was immediately 
available. 


The 4.2-inch chemical mortar, a 
comparatively new weapon on foreign 
battle grounds, fires either smoke, 
white phosphorus or high explosive 
shells. The high explosive shells, 
each weighing 25 pounds, have the 
destructive effect of a 105-millimeter 
howitzer. The mortar can fire 20 
rounds a minute. 


The barrel of the 4.2-inch mortar 
is rifled, increasing its accuracy over 
smooth bore mortars. It is loaded 
from the muzzle like other mortars. 
Fired in units by combat troops of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, the 
mortars are used as a_ support 
weapon, as very light artillery, rath- 
er than as infantry weapons like 
the smaller mortars. 


New Association for 
Retired JAG Men 


WASHINGTON—A Judge ‘Advo- 
cates Association for active, honor- 
ably discharged, and retired officers 
of the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment of the Army has been or- 
ganized with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer, 
The Judge Advocate General, an- 
nounced this week, 


The Association is designed to fos- 
ter the development of military law 
and the dissemination of legal 
knowledge of military subjects and 
is organized along the lines of a bar 
association of Army lawyers. 

The first President of the Associa- 
tion is Lt. Col. Howard A. Brundage, 
now on duty in the Office of The 
Judge Advocate General. Maj. Gen. 
Myron C. Cramer, The Judge Advo- 
cate General, is honorary President. 
Other officers are: 


Lt. Col." Herbert M. Kidner, Ist 
Vice-President and Director; Maj. 
John Lewis Smith, Jr., 2nd Vice- 


President and Director; Col. Robert 
M. Springer, Treasurer and Director; 
Maj. George W. Tackabury, Secretary 
and Director; Brig. Gen..Thomas H. 
Green, Director; Brig. Gen. John M. 
Weir, Indianapolis, Indiana, Director; 
Col. William C. Rigby (Retired), 
Director. 


Col. Edward H. Young, Director; 
Lt. Col. Charles P. Burnett, Jr., 
Director; Lt. Col. Ralph G. Boyd, 
Director; Lt. Col. Abner E. Lipscomb, 
Director; Lt. Col. Fletcher R. An- 
drews, Director; Maj, Henry C. Clau- 
sen, Director; Maj. Osmer C. Fitts, 
Director; Maj. Edward F. Gallagher, 
Director; Maj. Willard B. Cowles, 
Director; Maj. Frederick F. Green- 
man, Director. 

Maj. Charles B. Warren, Director; 
Maj. Jeremiah J. O’Connor, Director; 
Capt. Samuel F. Beach, Director; 
Capt. Clarence L. Yancey, Director; 
Capt. Paul A. Rose, Director; Capt. 





Littleton Fox, Director. 
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During Leisure 
Hours WAC Builds 
Outdoor Fireplace 


CAMP PICKETT, Va, — Stroll 
through the WAC area at Camp 
Pickett one of these crisp and lovely 
fall evenings and you’re more than 
likely to find a number of the gals 
toasting their toes and roasting 
some wieners around a handsome 
outdoor fireplace. 


The fireplace is by courtesy of Pfc. 
Rose M. Mowry, a veteran of nine 
months in the service, attached here 
to the WAC Headquarters Company 
of the 1318th Service Unit. 

Private Mowry’s official duties are 
driving a half-ton pickup truck. But 
in her off-duty hours she finds time 
and energy enough to pursue her 
hobbies. And when she isn’t playing 
or coaching basketball, she’s apt to 
be building something with her 
hands. The fireplace is one of her 
leisure-time constructions. It was 
built by her entirely of stones she 
and some of her WAC comrades 
lugged to the site. 

“I don’t know just how I got 
started on this hobby,” Private 
Mowry told the Camp Pickett news. 
“It began about four years ago. I 
wanted to build a fireplace. Ma- 
terials and labor were hard to get. 
So I went out and built it myself. 
It was a 16-foot affair. I finally 
wound up building a cottage around 
Sang 

Raised in New England, where a 
fireplace is more than just a thing 
of beauty, Private Mowry is sort of 
a “jill of all trades.” Before enter- 
ing the service, she worked for two 
years in a defense plant making 
khaki cloth for the same kind of uni- 
form she now wears. One other 
hobby she hasn’t practiced around 
here yet she acquired while working 
for a florist. That’s transplanting 
trees. But, knowing Private Mowry’s 
energy, the post engineer is keeping 
a watchful and a hopeful eye out 
these days. 


Maneuver Story 


WITH SECOND ARMY ON 
MANEUVERS, Somewhere in Ten- 
nessee— Here is the latest ma- 
neuver “tall story”’—from an um- 
pire with a sense of humor: 

Following a recent downpour, & 
“seep”—sea-going brother of the 
jeep—sped down a muddy road 
and splashed through a pond at 
the bottom of a hill. 

When the vehicle emerged on 
the other side, the umpire rushed 
out and stuck a black flag on it, 
signifying it had been knocked 
out by the enemy. 

“What's the idea?” protested the 
bewildered driver, a “Blue.” 

“You have just been torpedoed 
by a ‘Red’ submarine,” the um- 
pire chuckled. 








Hardest Fighting Ahead 





General Devers Cables 
WASHINGTON — An output of 
| 8.362 planes of all types in October 
made a new high record of produc- 
tion for a single month, it was an- 
nounced by Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board 


| recently. 
| This figure also included the 
|largest number of heavy bombers 


} ever turned out in one month. 


, 
bs 


‘Responsibility For 
‘Peace Lies With U.S. 
Sen. Russell Asserts 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Senator 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, one 
of the five senators who recently 
toured the world’s war fronts, told 
state commanders and adjutants of 


the American Legion conference here 
that this country must accept the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing peace when 
the war is ended, 


“The war is going as well, just as 
|well as the American people have 
any right to expect,” Senator Russell 
said. But he warned that the Gef- 
man army is not crushed and esx 
timated that it will take a year and 
a half yet before it will be con- 
quered. He predicted, however, a 
possible internal collapse of Germany 
before next Spring. 

The Senator also warned against 
any underestimate of Japan's 
strength. “They have everything 
they need to carry on the war,” he 
said. “And are producing far greater 
quantities of war materials than we 
estimated they could.” 

J. Norman Lodge, war correspon- 
dent, recently returned from the 
South Pacific, predicted another year 
of fighting against Germany, and at 
least “four years of bloody warfare 
in the Pacific against the Japs.” 

“It will probably be a long strug- 
gle,” he said. “But when we take 
Bougainville; Raboul and Kavieng, in 
New Ireland, then we'll begin the 
Pacific war. We've been jockeying 
for position until now.” 

Results of the Legion’s telegraphic 
Roll Call of advance membership 
which was reported at the close of 
the conference, showed the largest 
enrollment in history. An enroll- 
ment of 701,112, toward the 1944 quo- 
ta of 1,067,598 was noted. This was 
approximately 108,000 more than last 
year. Illinois listed the largest state 
enrollment with 60,110. 


General Mills Offers 
Recipes and Formulae 


To Cooks and Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Cooks and 
bakers in the armed forces are tak- 
ing advantage of the wartime serv- 
ices extended by some of the leading 
firms who have been serving bakers, 
cooks and chefs for many years. 
For example, General Mills, Inc., the 
largest flour milling company in the 
world, has developed in its re 
search test bakery hundreds of re- 
cipes and formulae for making a 
variety of delicious baked foods. 

Thousands of army cooks and 
bakers have: taken advantage of this 
service by writing General Mills, Inc., 
at Minneapolis (15), Minnesota,. indl- 
vidually for this material. This com- 
pany reports they are most anxious 
to continue to serve the armed forces 
as long as their supply of these print- 
ed formulae lasts. 

General Mills, Inc., states that, in 
addition to recipes, they have devel- 
oped interesting information on 
wheat flour, nutrition and baking 
which they are glad to make avall- 
able to those who indicate they are 
taking advanced training courses or 
| those who are studying with plans 
in mind to follow the baking tradé 
when returning to civilian life. 
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FIRST AAF FIGHTER COMMAND’S MAMA 
HQ Squadron, Mitchel Field, L. I., Claims Priority 





T LIFE AT THE FRONT 


Reports On Fighting Men 
From All Over The World 


Soldiers Contrasted 


NAPLES, Italy—Cesare Rendano, 
leading jeweller of this city, tells a 
story which illustrates at once the 
difference between American and 
German soldiers. Six Germans came 
into his shop with a machine-gun 
and a requisition for 150 watches. 
They went through his trays and 
took all the watches he had in the 
shop at the time, worth 143,000 lire, 
er $1,430. Then went away mad be- 
eause he had no more to steal. The 
requisition they presented was a 
worthless piece of paper. As Ran- 
@ano told his story his shop was 
erowded with American soldiers who 
were buying watches—some the Ger- 
mans didn’t get—and plunking down 
good American money in payment. 


Real Showboat 

AT A BRITISH PORT—Probably 
the oddest transport that ever 
erossed the Atlantic steamed into 
port here from the United States. 
As the SS Showboat docked a 
soldiers’ swing band struck up, & 
girl singer emerged, and up popped 
a ventriloquist’s dummy. The trans- 
port carried 150 members of the cast 
ef Irving Berlin’s “This Is the 
Army,” eight professional USO camp 
show entertainers, 50 American Red 
Cross girls, besides a shipload of 
soldiers. “It was just like Forty-sec- 
ond street and Broadway on New 
Year's eve all the way over,” one 
goldier said. Dances with the Red 
Cross nurses on the way over were 
rationed—three to each soldier. 


Chapel Dedicated 
SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA 
—It was a simple building, just 24 
by 70 feet on the side of a hill. In- 
side it has wooden benches with no 
back rests. Its altar is made of ply 
wood. Its roof Is tin. It is simplicity 
in every sense of the word. One Sun- 
day evening men of the Fifth 
Bomber Command who had just 
finished their day’s stint under the 
giare of a New Guinea sun stood 
with bowed heads as Chaplain 
William Beeby offered this prayer to 
dedicate the new building: “O Lord, 
we the men of battle offer to You 
this chapel as a place of worship.” 


‘Commando’ Nurse 

ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, North Africa—They call her— 
ist Lt. Mary Ann Sullivan—the 
“commando” nurse, and she has been 
awarded the coveted Legion of 
Merit, first to be presented to an 
Army nurse in the North African 
theatre. She Is now In the thick of 
things In Italy, having made her 
24th move in nine months overseas. 
Her award was won during the 
battle of Kasserine Pass. The battle 
blazed all around and planes bombed 
and strafed the area: where she 
worked hour after hour with doctors 
at an operating table. En route to 
England her ship was torpedoed by 
a U-boat. She was picked up from 
the sea by a Norwegian freighter. 
With the Yank invasion forces at 
Oran she waded ashore under fire 
and with her group went to work 
in an improvised beach hospital. 
There the nurses tore up their slips 
for bandages and used helmets for 
wash basins. 


Leg-Maker 
LONDON—Parts of a direlict baby 
earriage and some beer-barrel hoops 
picked up around a German prison 
camp provided the material for an 
artificial leg for Commando Capt. 
Robin Campbell, while he was a 
soner. The ersatz leg was made 
a fellow-prisoner, who had also 
made one for himself. He was a 
Scottish flight-lieutenant nicknamed 
by his fellow-prisoner 





pilots. “Flieger,” although he had 
never seen an artificial leg prev- 
iously, made a reputation around the 
camp as an artificial-leg maker, since 
he produced at least 20 for other 
prisoners. In some cases he had made 
makeshift “legs” for men who had 
lost both limbs. Campbell had lost 
his leg in 1941 in the raid on Rom- 
mel’s desert headquarters, He was 
flown to a German hospital in Athens 
to prevent his capture in the British 
advance. There, after his leg had 
been amputated, he was sent to 
Salonika, and later to a German hos- 
pital camp where he met “Flieger.” 


Badly Needed 


ALGIERS—An entire new com- 
pany of WACs, assigned to the 
Twelfth Air Force Command, ar- 
rived here by air the other day. Col. 
David R. Stinson, chief of staff of 
the command, explained that they 
were needed too badly to have them 
staying at some port waiting for 
places on a train which would take 
several days to get there. “From now 
on,” he told the company, “you will 
have an active part in this war.” 


Keeps His Monocle 

LONDON—Because a noncommis- 
sioned officer, Chief Petty Officer 
Philip Morter, insisted on wearing a 
monocle the British admiralty wrote 
in a new section to the general fleet 
orders. Morter, when he ran into 
difficulties with his superior officer, 
declared that he had worn his mon- 
ocle for years before the war and 
didn’t intend to relinquish it. The 
officer found nothing in the books 
covering the situation and sought an 
official ruling. The admiralty de- 
cided that a rating might choose be- 
tween spectacles and a monocle so 
long as it did not interfere with his 
efficient discharge of duty, and put 
the decision in regulations. 


Jeep Wears Star 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—The Navy 
has a jeep named “Tadpole III,” 
which Capt. H, F. Gearing, USN, be- 
lieves to be the only jeep carrying a 
gold star. “The sub that gave it to 
us carried it around,” Captain Gear- 
ing notes, “when I was executive of- 
ficer on a cruiser which carried a 
U. S. O. show. The sub crew liked 
our shows and in appreciation for the 
entertainment, plus 20 gallons of 
ice cream, gave us the jeep. A con- 
dition was that the jeep was to bear 
the name Tadpole III, as a memento 
of the sub.” Shortly afterwards the 
sub was lost by gun-fire. That's how 
it got its gold star. 
Fighting Dogs 

TH THE AEF IN ITALY—Chips, 

a GI battle dog, has won a purple 
heart and has been recommended for 
a Silver Star for heroism displayed 
in saving the life of his trainer, Pvt. 
John P. Rowell. When members of 
the company were attacking a pillbox 
Chips went in himself and dragged 
out the gunner by the seat of his 
pants. He was wounded in the 
scalp and also suffered powder burns 
in the action. “When we go on pa- 
trol,” Rowell said, “Chips warns us 
of snipers and ambushes.” 


Come On, Boys 

SOMEWHERE IN BURMA—Capt. 
Clarke E. Johnston tells of an incl- 
dent here involving negro soldiers. 
“The first time the Japs came over,” 
he says, “a group of colored engineers 
were down in slit trenches. We 
didn’t know how these boys would 
fight but we found out. They jumped 
out, grabbed a 30-caliber machine 
gun and stood out in the open argu- 
ing about who was going to shoot at 
the Japs. All the time, as the Jap 
bullets kicked up dirt around them, 
they were yelling: “Come on 





boy.”. 





Column 


Of Poets 
New Dawn Glory 


This morning 
Heaven built 
A chapel in the sky. 


The pews she tinted 
Rose and blue and grey. 


The entrance opened wide, 
Was large enough for all. 


The disappearing night 
Made a huge gate darkly printed 
For this chapel in the sky. 


The altar rail was large and multl- 
colored. 

Lush white clouds carpeted the dis- 
tance to the tabernacle— 

The tabernacle shed many glorious 
rays. 


Sun, the source of all this color 
bright, 

Rose and formed a perfect host 

Centered in the tabernacle’s light. 


All heaven rejoiced 
At this new dawn glory. 


And angels sang the matins blue 
To God’s delight this morning. 


This morning 

Heaven built 

A chapel in the sky. 
Cpl. Ed. Dunlop 
Camp Crowder, Mo. 


Hope Alone 


Hope alone won't bring the peace, 
Hope alone won’t speed up time, 
Hope alone can mean defeat, 
Hope alone can be a crime. 


A crime against the men who fight, 
Against the men who bleed and 
die, . 
Your prayers alone won't help them 


Nor will your anguish, or your 
cries. 
Let’s work, not wait, 
decide 
That wars are won by blood and 
sweat, 
That tears are idle luxuries, 
We haven't time for tears just 
yet. 


let’s each 


Nor have we time for greed or gain, 
Nor have we time for right and 
wrong, 
Let’s shelve all legal niceties 
Before the battle grows too long. 


We are your men, we are your sons, 
We are the flesh and blood you 


bore, 

If you withhold your blood and 
sweat, 

We have the right to withhold 
more. 


We'll give our blood, you give your 
sweat, 
When peace 
return, 
Together we'll resume the fight, 
To win the things we've really 
earned. 


is won, when we 


Lest you be guilty when men die, 

Let your quarrels lie just yet. 
Pfc. Seymour Koreta, 
HQ, 612 QM Bn. 
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MOVIE PRESS 
AGENTS have 
tagged Anne 
Gwynne, the 
‘Gwynne-up 
Girl.” We give 
you this informa- 
tion at no extra 
charge. We 
didn't think you'd 
be interested. 


Ww 








Gargling Helps You To 
Say ‘Hooerd Hunngh’ 


By the “Ol Sarg” 
800th Infantry, The Infantry School. 

FORT BENNING, Ga.—We thought 
we understood pure unadulterated 
English when we joined up with this 
Army, but it didn’t take long to find 
out how wrong we were. Now we 
know that to get along you've got to 
be able to speak in such a way that 
nobody understands you before any- 
one does understand you. 

The longer you're in, the worse it 
gets. Just for an example, let’s take 
the case of Joe Snerd and follow his 
meteoric rise from Pvt. to First Ser- 
geant. Joe is an ordinary sort of guy 
when he comes in the Army, just like 
you and us. 

So in his first few days (when he 





New Developments 
Division Established 


WASHINGTON—The New Devel- 
opments Division has been estab- 
lished as a special staff division of 
the War Department and is charged 
in general with “those duties and 
functions which relate to the innova- 
tion, development, and application of 
new weapons, devices, and _ tech- 
niques of military value.” Details 
are contained in WD Cir. 267, 25 


Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.October 1943. 





AUSSIE 


Sey f° 
Logue 82 a ¢ , Oe 


guess ['ll just 
over Aussie's head.” 


paddle a 


SERGEANT FITZGERALD, 
CAMP EDWARDS, MASS. 


; = ap 


little—I don't want to get in 





thinks some Corporal ts God himself 
and he salutes Pfc’s) they let Jo 
drill a squad. He looks like good nom 
com material because he has a larger 
stack of superman books and laughs 
at the Topkick’s jokes. Joe goes out 
before the squad and in clear ring 
ing tones, snaps out commands ing 
perfectly understandable voice. 


That is when Joe Learns about life, 
He finds out that there is no sueW 
command as “Forward March” and 
“By the right flank, March.” Just 
like being told that there is no Santa 
Claus, or that the PX is closed for 
inventory, this almost breaks Joes 
heart, but he holds up under the 
strain and decides he will adjust 
himself to the Army way. 

After six weeks or more of singing 
“Pistol Packin’ Momma” whil 
gargling, and imitating the calls of 
the beasts of the jungles, Joe is r 
to try his luck again. He goes out on 
the drill field with a squad and puts 
them through their paces, 

Hooered Hunngh! 

“Hooerd Hunngh,” roars Joe, and 
the squad begins to march. The fact 
of the Sergeant lights up, for Joe 
has made the grade. He will become 
a Corporal, because he can no longet 
speak like a human being. The 
Sergeant glows with ecstacy as Joe 
continues to drill the squad. 

“Bthrat Hank Hunngh,” cries Jo 
and the squad does a flank move 
ment to the right. 

“Thrip Hunngh,” he commands 
and they go to the rear. 

“Lef sholop Haaugh,” yells Joe, and 
their rifles go over to the left shouk 
der. 

As the months go on, Joe becomes 
more and more less understandable 
until he finally becomes a First Sgt 
Then he has reached the peak. ot 
proficiency. Merely by shouting “Cok 
mite Hnnnnn” his company can dos 
column right, and when he say 
“Zent Humph” they come to present 
arms. 

If Joe had gone to OCS he would 
have had to mend his ways. For som 
unknown reasons, First and Second 
Looles can be understood when they 
give commands. Captains can be 
partly understood, while Battallot 
Commanders can be as unintelligible 
as First Sergeants, 

For instance, you may have heard 
your battalion commander during # 
parade give the command: 

“Colmof ploons frmite, riteploom 
colmrite hunnnngh,” which of cour#® 
translated means “Column 
platoons from the _ right, Tf 
platoon, column right, march.” 
body ever knows what he’s sayings 
but they do it anyway, because they 
rehearsed it in the morning. 


9ist Arrives At Adair 

CAMP ADAIR, Ore.—The 9iet “F# 
Tree” Division returned to 
after two months of maneuvers 
the Oregon desert last week. 
fident and fit from their experient® 
in the Bend maneuvers the m™® 
were glad to be in garrison 4 
They will now go into the adv# 
training which follows up the 
neuvers. 




















FArmy Quiz | 


The Army has designed a new 
a, utilizing the lamp of knowl- 
me and the swerd of valor on a 
background. What men will 

wear this emblem? 
A. Members of the Medical Corps? 
B. Students of the Army Special- 


the WAC 


4% How many American Indians 
ge in the military forces of the 
States? 
8,000? 
‘B 12,0007 
10. 18,0007 
. . . * 


# < 
& The Allied drive against the 
in the South appears to be 
entering on Rabaul. Is Rabaul in— 
A. New Ireland? 
‘B. New Britain? 
©. New Guinea? 
~ * *¢ 
4 President Roosevelt and Prime 
er Churchill have asserted 
fiat “unconditional surrender” by 
the Axis will be the only terms con- 
gdered for ending“the war. On what 
qeasion during the Civil War were 
the same terms used? 
= * - 
§& There have been 68 wars in 
furope in the past 100 years. 
True? False? 
. 7 
& In accepted Army slang the 
word “careboy” occurs. Is this ap- 
plied to— 
A. The KP who cleans up the meas 
hall? 
©. A GI who worries? 
B. The driver of a tank? 


7.The newly created Fifteenth 
American Air Force, which is teamed 
with Twelfth Air Force to make an 
al-American Mediterranean fleet, is 
headed by the general who has com- 
manded the Twelfth. Who is he? 

. . . 

& The War Department has 
mthorized various abbreviations. 
One of them is MDW. Is it— 

A. Middle Division WACs? 

_B. Military Division of Washing- 
ton? 

©. Military District Warrants? 

. * * 
-% In World War I the term “Zero 
hour” was used. In this war “H- 
hour.” In either case, what time does 
tt denote? 

A. Noon or midnight? 

B. The end of a military engage- 
ment? 

©. The time decided on to start a 
major action? 

. 7 ° 

10. The United States has printed 
“Occupation Money.” Under interna- 
tional law which country pays the 
costs of occupation, the invader or 
the invaded? 

(See “Quiz Answers,” Page 15) 


The Mess Line| 


It is rumored that you can never 
kiss a girl unexpectedly—you can 
only kiss her quicker than she antici- 
pated, 





It Little Red Riding Hood lived 


today, 
The modern girl would scorn her, 
She only had to meet one wolf, 
Not one at every corner. 


So he sez to her, “Please, angel, 
don’t be difficult. One obstacle course 
& week is enough for me.” 


Heaven protects a working girl— 
who protects the one she’s 
working? 


On clothes she spends her tender 
use this truth she’s found 

Adress can make a girl look slender 
a hundred men look ‘round! 


A goldbrick is a GI who has 
a 10-minute break into a 


oi there a man with soul so 
+ ge never turned around and 
Em-m-m-m-m-m-m. - « Not bad! 


The yardbird says: “Our mess 
‘rgeant can really dish it out—but 
Can't cook it.” 


4 divinity student named Tweedle 
d to accept his degree; 
He didn’t object to the Tweedle, 
hated the “Tweedle, D. D.” 


Suggested insignia for those who 
the WOOFs and WAGs— 
‘Messed fireplugs. 


He gave up liquor, wine and food 
never went to bed; 
“Wore off smokes and women, too, 
had to—he was dead! 


ee packin’ Mama 

Europe you ought to be, 

Hitler is the one to shoot 

Don't point that gun at me. 
Pvt. Laurence Burnett 
“amp Croft, 8. CG. 


Private Van Dorn 
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Robbie, 99th Infantry Division, Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 





WO, VOU MADE THAT FIVE-MILE MKE 
MECORD Ting, YOUVE RRND A REST - 
QT FoR A TRENT -MMOTE BREAK f 








HOY 1 BEEN DIN’ For 


A SMOKE AN’ A REST © HAT Neg 
WAS ROUGH — 




































































Ready On The 








Right... 


PITY THE CIVVIES—The Jack- 
sonville, Fla. gasoline ration board 
has accused some applicants of 
monkey business. One applicant ad- 
mitted it and got a gas book. Her 
monkey had eaten the old one... 
Four burglars made a big haul in 
Racine, Wis.—points worth 1,809,076 
gallons of gas. . . A London tailor 
was fined $1200 for selling double- 


breasted suits. We could suggest a 
penalty for zoot-suit makers. 

“I Love a Mystery” Morse received 
a gun and a note stating, “I hear 
you collect old murder weapons. This 
gun has killed five people. Don’t try 
to find out how I know. It ain’t 
healthy. I like your mystery broad- 
casts.” Author Morse isn’t attempt- 
ing to solve the mystery. . . Mrs. 
Bissie Thomas, Camden, N. J., swal- 
lowed 70 cents. X-rays showed the 
change and three bullets. “I’ve been 
shot six or seven times,” she said, 
off-handedly. 

After carrying a knife around in 
his stomach for five years a South 
African native had it removed. It 
hurt him when he coughed . . . 3700 
Portland, Ore., fight fans gasped 
when boxer Lewis took off his robe. 
He had forgotten his pants. 

Sheriff Harry Mackey, Jefferson 
City, Mo., released a prisoner. On 
the way out the ex-con stole $131 
from the sheriff's desk . . . While in 
South Bend Bessie Neugs got her 
purse and $1300 back. The finder had 
awarded himself $300 first. 

A New Jersey auto thief showed 
little discretion. He stole the judge’s 
car... A man bought some car 
theft insurance, offered the sales- 
man a ride home. He couldn't find 
his car ... Musician Marvin Hogan, 
Los Angeles, was granted a divorce. 
His wife hocked his livelihood—a 
trumpet. 

For five years the congregation of 
a Negro church, Elberton, Ga., had 
wanted to do something about their 
slanting church. A wind blew it 
straight. The congregation raised 
$140 to keep it that way ... The 
Hanford, Calif., postmaster is trying 
to deliver a letter addressed to 
“James Sullivan, painting a cousin’s 
house, a short guy, a little bald and 
scar on one knee... the price of 
bull is going up! At Waukesha, Wis., 
Carnation Madcap Supreme sold for 


$26,000. 





Sgt. Bill Mauldin, 45th Division 


oR 


(SWEENEY, YouRE GETTIN’ 
P AN. > / 7 


en 


“NEXT TIME, DON'T 
STOP LONG ENOUGH FOR 
‘EM TO START TALKIN’/” 
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CAMP LIVINGSTON, La. — Two 
knockouts were registered by the 8th 
Armored Division boxers, North 
Camp Polk, as they battled to a 33 
tle with the champion 38th Division 
fisticuffers. T/S Louis Casiano, a 
top-ranking beak-buster, was the fea- 
ture attraction. 





NORTH CAMP POLK, La— 
Preparations are being completed 
for the battery table tennis élimi- 
nation tournament of the 8th Ar- 
mered Division’s Artillery Com- 
mand. 





FORT KNOX, Ky.—An impressive 
schedule of 18 games, including con- 
tests with colleges and Army units 
in Kentucky and Indiana, has been 
announced by Coach E. L. “Bud” 
Bruner. The coach hopes to get 
about 8 more scheduled to keep the 
hoopsters busy. 





BLACKLAND FIELD, Tex.—The 
curtain has fallen on the Black- 
land Eagles’ gridiron season with 
the record standing at four won, 
three lost. Two of the losses were 
to the league-leading Randolph 
Field Ramblers, who were paced 
by Tulsa’s All-American star, Glenn 
Debbs. 

CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Polo was 
the subject for discussion when Brig. 
Gen. M. Magruder and Col. William 
V, Ochs met for the first time in 23 
years. It seems the two officers 
played on opposing teams at Ft. 
Oglethorpe, Ga., in a game for the 
Southern Championship. Colonel 
Ochs scored the winning goal in the 
extra chukker of that 1920 game. 





NORTH CAMP HOOD, Tex.—If 
the Panthers don’t, the Tigers 
will. North Camp Hood isn’t bet- 
ting all its money on one team— 
it’s betting its money on the two- 
team entry in the Waco USO Serv- 
icemen’s Basketball League. Oth- 
er teams are Waco Field, Black- 
land Field, Baylor ASTP and Mc- 
Closkey General Hospital. 





CAMP BEALE, Calif.—‘“I haven't 
paid much attention to the boxing 
game since I entered the Army but 
I figure these boys who have been 
overseas will be plenty tough when 
the war is over. I think there will 
be plenty good fighters developed 
in the service and probably some 
new champions,” predicts Sgt. Joe 
Louis. 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—There is 
nothing like beating the best. 
Eighth ranking tennis tabler, Sgt. 
William Summers and his partner, 
Sgt. James C. Murphy, were bested 
in two out of three doubles games 
by Pvt. Wilner P. Rhine and Lt. 
Paul M. Ragla of the Seventh Ar- 
mored Division. 








CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Designed 
for small units touch football is pro- 
viding a great deal of excitement for 
fans here. Company B is now lead- 
ing the hectic league race. 





PINE CAMP, N. Y.—In three 
weeks of organized play by 18 Fifth 
Armored Division basketball teams, 
the 127th Ordnance Maintenance 
team has vigorously defended the 
championship by winning all its 
games to date. 

BAINBRIDGE FIELD, Ga.—In 
In case any officers are interested, a 
corporal would be glad to give them 
boxing lessons. The corporal—Joe 
Knight—once decisioned Maxie Ros- 
enbloom. 





HENDRICKS FIELD, Ga.—Back 
in 1925, Kent Greenfield, then one 
of the New York Giants leading 
Hurlers, was serving ‘em hot 
across the plate. Now a private 
and mess hall cook he still is serv- 
ing up hot stuff across the plate. 





GREELEY, Alaska—lIt’s some kind 
of a prize. Any GI who has been in 
Alaska over a year can now get a 
hunting and fishing license at a 
resident's price. For those who have 
been there for three years a trapping 
license is also available, 





FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—A pri- 
vate, Ted Noeges, can toss his rank 
around at the bowling alley, His 
256 score put him at the top of 
the list ahead of Set. Mike Nim- 
eth’a 249. 








IT’S PRIVATE Herb Bremer now. The ex-Boston Red Sox 
catcher is shown with Maj. Harry (Hank) Gowdy, former 
Cincy Reds coach and at present Special Service Officer of 


The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Bremer has been 


assigned to the Academic Regiment of The Infantry School 
and will be on duty in the office of Major Gowdy after com- 


pleting his basic training. 


—Official U. 8. Army Photo-T he Infantry School 





Football Activities 
Good For A Laugh 


Ohio State Wins Game 12 Minutes 


After Final Whistle 


WASHINGTON — Borrowing the 
script of a “Who-Done-It” vaudeville 
show football staged its dizziest per- 
formance of the season over the 
past week-end. 

Thanks to a lop-sided 25-to-6 wal- 
loping handed Northwestern’ by 
Notre Dame the Fighting Irish still 
get top billing. But even Notre 
Dame gave the fans a laugh as 
Northwestern scored by intercepting 
a “safe” pass. 

March Field played the numbers 
racket at the expense of Southern 
California. After blinking and rub- 
bing their eyes the fans finally de- 
cided the score was right—March 
Field 35, Southern California 0, 

When is a safety not safe? The 
answer to this $64 question can be 
answered by Pennsylvania and Samp- 
son without any coaching from the 
audience. Penn pitched a forward 
pass which was batted down in their 
own end zone. It was worth 2 points 
and a final 9-6 win for North Caro- 
lina. 

Same Gag 

In case the audience missed the 
act Sampson pulled the same gag in 
their tussle with Army. Army used 
the 2-point gift to pave the way to 
a 16-7 victory. 

Officials on the way to the Penn 
State-Temple game. were delayed by 
an automobile accident. A newsman 
and a spectator were drafted. 
Temple hasn’t filed any protest but 
Penn State won, 13-0. 

Two games had a little trouble 
ending. Brooklyn College rooters 
were so thrilled by the prospect of 
beating City College of New York, 
19-6, they couldn’t wait for the game 
to end. The final two minutes were 
played ten minutes late without any 
goal posts. Soldier police had to help 
clear the field. 

The Ohio State-Illinois game gets 
the fur-lined thunder mug for the 
best gag of the afternoon, The score 
was tied 26-26. The Buckeyes were 
touchdown bound when they fum- 
bled. Illinois took the ball and 
fumbled right back. With two sec- 
onds to go the Buckeyes tossed a 
pass. It was incomplete. 

While an official gestured wildly 
the two teams ran off the field. Fans 
piled out of the stands. Twelve min- 
utes later the two teams returned 
to the field to replay the final off- 
side play. A _ substitute kicked a 
field goal. Ohio State won. 

A water-boy grabbed the headlines 
in the Texas Conference by kicking 
two extra points as Texas downed 
T. C. Us 46-7. 

Lucky Luckman 

In the pro league Sid Luckman 
made the scribes dig deep in the 
record books as he established or 
assisted in establishing six new 
league records. 

He pitched seven scoring passes 
to beat Baugh’s record; gained a to- 
tal of 453 yards by passes; with the 
55-yard heave of Bob Snyder's it 
gave the Bears a new record of 508 
yards by air; the seven scoring 
aerials set a record for team’s scores 
by air; assisted the Bears in estab- 
lishing a new record for yards 
gained in a game, 702, and made it 
possible for Snyder to set a record 
of eight placements. 

The Bears beat the New York 





Blows 


Giants, 56-7. 

Sammy Baugh was setting a very 
unBaughish ‘record as the Redskins 
downed Detroit, 42-20. Baugh inter- 
cepted four passes as well as pitch- 
ing four toittchdown aerials. 


Brooklyn Dodgers beat the 
Steagles, 13-7, and Don Hutson con- 
tinued to break scoring records as 
he led the Green Bay Packers to a 
35-14 win over the Cardinals. 


Bainbridge Naval beat Maryland, 
46-0. Duke walloped Virginia, 49-0. 
Bainbridge insists Duke agreed to 
meet them this season. Duke says it 
didn’t. 

There were some straight acts 
on the program. Brown staged a 
score-fest with Coast Guard Acad- 
emy and won, 34-31. Dartmouth 
humbled Cornell by three touch- 
downs and Navy ended up with row- 
boats but still shelled Columbia, 
61-0. 

Yale and Prénceton had their an- 
nual meeting. Yale enjoyed it, 27-6. 
Arkansas and Southern Methodist 
held a cellar conference and Ar- 
kansas moved up a 14-12 step. 

Camp Davis tumbled Presbyterian, 
32-0). Georgia found some scoring 
power and beat V. M. I., 46-7. Geor- 
gia Tech is still in the money with 
a 33-0 win over Tulane. Greensboro 
Air Base stepped on once-powerful 
Wake Forest by a 14-0 count. 

“Do You Remember .. .” 

North Texas Aggies Alumni will 
be able to say “Do you remember 
that team of ’43?” This time it was 
Texas Tech by a 34-14 score. Texas 
A. and M. moved nearer its tradi- 
tional game with Texas by beating 
Rice, 20-0. 

In the Midwest Great Lakes beat 
Indiana, Iowa State humbled Drake, 
Michigan took it easy but still beat 
Wisconsin with 10 Wisconsin ball 
players running wild against their 
ex-alma mater. Minnesota won a 
game at the expense of Iowa. 

Oklahoma is talking in terms of a 
Big Six Conference championship 
after beating Missouri, 20-13. Cali- 
fornia beat UCLA and Colorado Col- 
lege rolled over Utah by a terrific 
64-0 score. New Mexico toppled 
Denver. : 

Camp Davis beat Wilmington Coast 
Guard, Camp Lee overwhelmed Cur- 
tis Bay Coast Guard, Fort Bliss beat 
Biggs Field, Camp Kilmer fell before 
Lakehurst, Salt Lake Air Base beat 
Ft. Douglas and the Washington 
Lions beat Camp Pickett. 





Servicemen Stay Fit 


According to Tunney 

WELLINGTON, N. Z.—Once he 
reaches his peak of physical fintness, 
the American serviceman stays fit 
until his frontline activities are over, 
Comdr. Gene Tunney said when he 
arrived to review the Navy’s physical 
training methods. 

He pointed out that in World War 
I recruits were trained to meet a 
certain physical fitness standard, but 
were not kept to it. In contrast, 
today men are nursed along to com- 
bat tension and more time is given 
to the foundation of all training and 
running, which develops cardiac and 
respiratory strength necessary for 
endurance. 








All-American Picking \"* 
Season Is Now Open 


LUBBOCK FIELD, Tex.—Lubbock 
Field presents its candidate for the 
all-American service team — Sgt. 
Roger Smith. 

Like many of the stars, Pistol 
Pete Cawthorn of Brooklyn Dodger 
fame developed at Texas Tech Col- 
lege before yielding the coaching 
reins to Dell Morgan, ith was 
an unknown high school Dall player 
from a small west Texas town, Rising 
Star. He has been just that too, a 
rising star on the gridirons of Texas. 

This year is his second at the 
twin engine advanced training school 
at Lubbock. Last year Smith’s fine 
playing earned him a place in the 
backfield with All-Americans Pete 
Layden and Marshal} Robenett. This 
year Layden and Robenett have gone, 
but the inspired playing of Roger 
Smith has more than made up for 
their absence. 

Smith’s abilities as a triple threater 
have proved a nucleus for a team 
that has won five straight games. 
Backing up any claims his press 
agents have made for the modest 
bespectacled soldier are the figures 
he nas compiled on the field. In 81 
times he has carried the ball from 
scrimmage, he has averaged 6.8 yards 
a try against very strong opposi- 
tion. He has also personnally ac- 


‘/counted for 51 of his teams’ 111 


points scored. His longest run was 
for 60 yards and a touchdown against 
the Norman, Okla., Sooners, con- 
querors of Oklahoma A. and M. 
Smith has a running style all his 
own. He ambles along with decep- 
tive power, rarely misses any hole 
that develops in the line and is a 
demon in a broken field. His ability 


Fighting Irish 
Lost Prestige 


In Football Poll 


WASHINGTON If the Notre 
Dame-Iowa Preflight football game 
needed a build-up the sport scribes 
gave it the necessary shot in the arm 
by rating the two teams one-two in 
this week’s poll. 

Despite Notre Dame's victory over 
Northwestern the Fighting Irish lost 
prestige with three of the first place 
votes they received last week going 
to Colorado College and Duke. Oddly 
enough Colorado College only polled 
two tenth place votes to go with the 
two firsts. 

The standings were given a rousing 
shakeup. Purdue dropped to third, 
Navy from third to fifth, Army and 
Duke changed places, March Field 
and Texas entered the first ten and 
Southern California and Pennsyil- 
vania skidded out. 

To make the ratings a little more 
odd it was announced this week that 
Southern California, among the also- 
rans, and Washington, No. 11, will 
meet in the Rose Bowl game. Duke 
has been named the most logical 
choice for the Cotton Bowl with 
either Texas or Texas A. & M. the 
home team. 

Georgia Tech, No. 15, and South- 
western Loulsiana Institute, No. 21, 
have been mentioned for the Sugar 
Bowl. The Orange Bowl is still un- 
decided. In the poll undefeated, un- 
tied Randolph Field was given but 
16 votes, 

The poll standings are as follows: 
Notre Dame, 897; Iowa Pre-Flight, 


631; Purdue, 585; Michigan, 542; 
Navy, 508; Duke, 372; Army, 321; 
March Field, 143; Northwestern, 
121; Texas, 112. 


Washington, 97; Texas Aggies, 74; 
College of Pacific, 71; Del Monte- 
Pre-Flight, 65; Georgia Tech, 54; 
Tulsa, 44; San Diego Naval Train- 
ing Station, 33; Bainbridge Naval 
Training Station, 33; Penn, 31; Dart- 
mouth, 29. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Colorado College, North Carolina, 
Arkansas Aggies, Randolph Field, 
Great Lakes, Southern California, 
Southwestern of Texas, Colorado U. 





Britt Scores More 
Than While Playing 


Professional Football 

FIFTH ARMY, Italy—Lt. Maurice 
L. Britt of Lone Oak, Ark., a former 
professional football end, still wants 
to get right into the thick of it. Last 
week on the San Nicola Ridge he 
led his unit so close to the German 
lines that one enemy officer could be 
heard shouting, “Come over and give 
yourself up!” 

“Like hell!” Lieutenant’ Britt 
countered. “You come over here and 
surrender.” 

According to one of his comrades, 
this happened twice before Britt 
“got sore and shot the Jerry with a 
German pistol.” 

Later the unit moved on and was 
far ahead on another height when 
a local German counter-attack took 
place. From his foxhole, Britt alone 
accounted for 11 Germans, using his 
pistol, hand grenades, and probably 
even rocks. The eight men in his 
group knocked off more than 2 
Germans, 





to retain his speed goalward yw 
twisting, backing or slithering off at 
angles makes him as hard to h 
- the country fair inevitable greased 
Dig. 

Smith also is a great passer and 
kicker. He has a dead-eyed ability 
at kicking from placement. He 
split the uprights with a 292. 
field goal recently to give the fliers 
= ices 10-7 decision over Texag 

ech. 


Delicate Dell Morgan, who was as 
sistant to Coach Jess Neely at Rice 
before coming to Texas Tech, 
cently yelled pretty loudly in 
nation’s press that Smith’s name. 
could be mentioned in the 5 
breath with Jim Thorpe, all the Be 
tellis, Baughs, Granges, et al., not. 
withstanding. Mack Turner noted 
southwestern newspaper man, said: 
“Any all-American service team with. 
out Roger Smith on the first team 
would be just another team.” 


So once more Lubbock Army Air 
Field proudly presents Roger Smith, 
a great ball player and a member 
of what Lubbock considers a great 
team. The boys at Lubbock have just 
two more games on their schedule 
and ready to call it a season, but 
they are willing to meet any team 
in a post-season game before they 
relinquish their hold on the service 
team championship. 


Standlee Cracks 
Lines at Rate of 


1l Yards per Day 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C. — Norm 
Standlee, who used to be one of the 
rough, tough Bears from Chicago, 
has found service football rather 
pleasant after hurling his weight 
against the pro football lines. 

Standlee, fullback for the Camp 
Davis Blue Bridge, has carried the 
ball 27 times for an aggregate total 
of 330 yards gained which is slightly 
over 11 yards per try. 

Besides toting the pigskin between 
goal lines Standlee has scored three 
touchdowns and three conversions, 
His booting averages just a little 
over 50 yards a try. 

Standlee first made football history. 
when he ran wild with the great 
Rose Bowl champion team from Stan- 
ford. In the pro leagues Standlee 
found the T formation at Chicago a 
natural for his speed and strength, 
Standlee and Sid Luckman made a 
great touchdown couple. 


Grid Results 
COLLEGES 
East 


Arm 16. Sambeon aes 3 
ainbridge Nava . Maryland 0, 
Brooklyn 19, C. C. N. Y¥. é . 
Brown 34, Coast Guard Academy 31. 
Bucknell 19, Case 13. 
Colgate 26, R, P. I. 0. 
Dartmouth 20, Cornell 0. 
F. and M 20, Atlantic City N’l 7. 
National Farm 14, Swarthmore J. V. 6 
Navy 61, Columbia 0. 
North Carolina 9, Pennsylvania 6. 
Penn State 13, Temple 0. 
Rutgers 20, Lehigh 0. 
Swarthmore 13, Muhlenberg 8. 
Tufts 13, Harvard 7. 
West Virginia 26, Bethany 13. 
Yale 27, Princeton 6, 
Holy Cross 12, Villanova 7. 
South 
Arkansas 14, So. Methodist 12. 
Arkansas A. & M. 19, Keesler Field 7. 
Camp Davis 32, Presbyterian 0. 
Carson Newman 14, Milligan 6. 
Duke 49, Virginia 0. 
Georgia 46, V. M. I. 7. 
Georgia Pre-Fl. 32. Clemson 6. 
Georgia Tech 33, Tulane 0. 
Greensboro A. B. 14, Wake Forest 9. 
Miss. State 19, Miss. Engineers 0. 
Morehouse 6, Xavier (La.) 0. 
Morgan State 2, Hampton Institute 0. 
N. C, State 20, Davidson 0. 
No. Texas Aggies 34, Texas Tech 14 
Richmond 74, Norfolk Marines 7. 
Tennessee Tech 12, Sewanee 0. 
Texas 46, Texas Christian 7. 
Texas A. & M. 20, Rice 0. 
Tuskegee 19, Florida A, & M. 6. 
West 

DeKalb T. 20, Elmhurst 7. 
Doane 6, Peru State T. 0. 
Great Lakes 21, Indiana 7. 
Illinois Normal 13, C. Girardeau 6. 
Iowa State 20, Drake 0. 
Kansas 13, Warrensburg 12. 
Kenyon 13, Kenyon Army Unit 6 
Miami (Ohio) 40, Baldwin-Wallace 6 
Michigan 27, Wisconsin 0. 
Minnesota 33, Iowa 14. 
Missouri Mines 27, Camp Robinson +t 
No. Illinois T, 20, Elmhurst 7 
Notre Dame 25, Northwestern 6. 
Oberlin 21, Wooster 0. 
Ohio State 29, Illinois 26. 
Ohio Wesleyan 32, Bowling Green n. 
Oklahoma 20. Missouri 13. 
Wilberforce 25, West Va. State 2 
Xavier 36, Wayne 0. 

Far West 
March Field (4th AF) 35, USC 0. 
California 13, U. C. L. A. 6. 
Colorado College 64, Utah 0. 
New Mexico 33. Denver 13. 

St. Mary's Pre-F|. 41, San Francisco 4 
Spokane Air Serv. 35. Whitman 13. 
SERVICE TEAMS 
Camp Davis B. 14, Wilmington C. G.& 
Camp Lee 33, Curtis Bay Cst. Gd 
Fort Bliss 19, Biggs Field 0. 
Lakehurst 26, Camp Kilmer 12. ‘ 
Salt Lake Air Base 25, Ft. Dougie 
Washington Lions 19, Camp Pickett a 
8rd FA Tr. (Ft. Bragg) 35, WFAFS 

176th Infantry 27, h Infantry 








PLAY-FOR-PAY 
Chicago Bears 56, New York Giants 
Brooklyn Dodgers 13, Steagles 7... — 
Washington Redskins 42, Detroit % 
Green Bay 35, Chicago Cardinals 14 
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’ Wartime Football 
y Ws Tops According 
'o Wallace Wade 


OLIVER GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
sta, Ga.—Lt. Col. Wallace Wade, 
wned football coach of Duke 
University, is now convalescing at 
the Oliver General Hospital after a 
transfer from the station hospital at 
Camp Butner, N. C., where he had 
heen confined with @ broken leg sus- 

, when the jeep he was riding 
jn turned over. 

Asked as to what he thought of 
ball in time of war, the Colonel 
pad this to say: 

“{ know of nothing that is a better 
ation for a young man who 
js going into the service than foot- 
pal. The greatest benefit that foot- 
pall gives to & young man js that it 

es him to be a competitor. It 
giso teaches him the value of team- 
work and to be loyal. 

“an Army organization is similar 
to that of a football team. Success 
fn both depends upon morale, sound 
fundamentals, team work and leader- 


ship.” ° 


name. 
e Be. 
j not. 
noted 
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with. 
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yY Air® asked what he thought of the 
smith, Behances of football next year if the 
ember Bwar would still be on, the Colonel 
Steat Bhad this to say: 

e just §, “7 think college football will be 
redule J yjayed next year, war or no war.” 
1, but P 

team 7 

tet War Security! 

ervice 


PERTH, Australia—When Ensign 
Johnny Balog went on active duty 
he thought he’d given up horse 
racing for the duration. But he did 
better than he’s ever done before, 
though he’s still not sure whether 




















































it’s beginner’s luck or the horse’s 

y name. 

When he came to Australia he 
Norm § bought a promising young colt 
of the § named War Security. Entered at 
ticago, #) Perth's chief race track at odds of 
rather ¢ 20 to 1, War Security came home 
weight f first. 

If the colt continues to improve, 
Camp § and the war doesn’t last too long, 
>d the § Balog is going to take it home with 
> total & him. 
lightly 





After 35 Chinups 
You Start to Eat 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—lIt’s a 
tase of “chin for your chow” in Co. 
B, 52nd Bn., MRTC. 

Asa means of building supermen, 
Capt. Rufus R. Russell, Co. B com- 
mander, devised the plan of having 
the trainees and cadre of his com- 
jem line up in front of a horizontal 

before each meal, and chin them- 
selves a certain number of times. 

“The first week each man had to 
thin himself three times before each 
meal, and each week we add two 
more chinups,” Captain Russell said. 
“We are now in the fourth week of 
training and are doing nine chinups 
three times a day, and no one in the 
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a 0, company has failed the test as yet.” 
y 31 Sounded swell until a company 
mathematician got to work and fig- 
ured out that in the last week of 
7. aining, according to the schedule, 
J. V. 6, dhe trainees will be doing 35 chinups 
' three times a day! 
a 6. 
They’re Shortwaving 
Texas U-Aggies 
Came for Overseas 
5 NEW YORK—In cooperation with 
pe 1. Bthe Armed Forces Radio Service, the 
broadcast of the Southwestern Con- 
ference championship football game 
: between Texas A. & M. and Texas 
, UV. to be heard over the Mutual net- 
rest 0. §Work, Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25, 
re 0. 2:45 p.m., EWT, will be shortwaved 
titute 0, 9° the fighting forces overseas, 
The game marks the 5lst renewal 
Tech 14 Het the ancient rivalry between the 
57 '* ~~ lexas schools. Kern Tips and Bes 
* x, Texas sportcasters, will an- 
hounce the game. 
6. Texas Aggies, tied by North Texas 
es, has amassed 157 points to 
Opponents 19. Texas, beaten by 
thwestern U. of Texas, has scored 
teau 0. 94S Points to 34. 
nit Ly - 
unit. Non Expert Experts 
Want to Fire Again 
pinson 4 a 
1. FORT KNOX, Ky.—Firing weapons 
a 6. an official Army record is some- 
What akin to boxing for a champion- 
Green % Bthip title. The attempt must be des- 
~ ited in advance as “for the rec- 
wd.” or it will not be recognized. 
t is the technicality that tem- 
C0. brarily has barred an entire com- 
Mny in the 777th Tank Battalion 
mm Tatings as experts with the 
‘ancisco @ Pson submachine gun. 
an 13. t all came about when Company 
cas mander Lt. William J. Hendrick- 
ned. & reo thought that his men should 
te a trial run on the weapon be- 
12. — Making the crucial try. Every 
Wicket & Their ore in the expert bracket. 
WFAFS & temporary designation: “Non- 
ntry 2 experts.” 
ciants 2 ELEVEN MILLION surgical dress- 
ee Made by volunteers In American 
uu * workrooms have been sent 





for wounded soldiers. 


ms. 









of the 66th Divison. 


QUIT dragging your feet! Another use for the versatile jeep 
is demonstrated by the football team at Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Ark. Taking a ride while directing the activities 
of his gridiron candidates as they push the substitute charging 
sled around is Capt. C. R. Goodwin, special projects officer 





—Signal Corps Photo 





CAMP STEWART, Ga. — (EDI- 
TOR’S NOTE: This account of a soc- 
cer game played at Camp Stewart 
written by the British “top kick,” 
BSM Thomas Hodges, indicates how 
sports stories are handled by British 
newspapers. Notable changes are 
that the score is carried at the bot- 
tom, not the top of the article, in- 
juries are not replaced, elapsed time 
is given only before the first score. 
The game is played in two halves, 
each 45 minutes long.) 

There was a good crowd of spec- 
tators composed of British and 
American service men when a soc 
cer team of British sailors came 
down from Charleston to play the 
1st Composite Demonstration Bat- 
tery. The game resulted in a victory 
for the sailors. 


The game opened with the sol- 
diers making an attack straightway. 
After about five minutes play a 
glorious move up the field in which 
Ashcroft, Carugati and Light took 
part, Ashcroft shot, the goalkeeper 
making a grand save. 

The Navy then broke away and 
Stillwell had to pass back to Col- 
born who cleared the field. The 
Navy came again and Colburn saved 
a hot shot from Lennan. The Army 
team then forced a corner which 
was taken by Maslin and cleared by 
the Navy goalkeeper. 

The Army came again and Caru- 
gati, with only the goalkeeper to 
beat, hit the post from about three 
yards. The Navy then took up the 
play and from a shot by Lennan, 
Bradley, the Army center half, in 
attempting to clear, nearly put 
through his own goal. 

Play continued to be very fast 
throughott and the Navy center 
forward, Lennan, was very unfor- 
tunate when his shot hit the cross 
bar. The Navy was having the bet- 
ter of the exchanges and after 23 
minutes play opened the scoring 
with a great goal scored by Lennan. 





You’ve Got to Read the 
Story to Know the Score 


From a breakaway by the Army in 
which Carugati and Ash Ashcroft 
combined cleverly, Ashcroft 
equalized the score. The Navy came 
again and Lennan scored again from 
a pass by Raspin, the Navy outside 
left. 

Gilchrist, Army inside right, was 
carried off the field early in the sec- 
ond half with a wrenched muscle 
which handicapped the Army side, 
then forced to play with but 10 men. 

From this point on the Navy was 
always on top and goals were scored 
by Linguard, Atherton, O’Neil, Ras- 
pin and Lennan for the Navy and 
Ashcroft, who completed a hat trick 
for the Army. (A “hat trick” is three 
goals.) 

The final score was Navy 7, Army 


Wounded Pigeon 
Gets Message Thru 


CAMP BEALE, Calif.—Don’t ever 


forget it, brother, those “armored 
pigeons” are plenty tough. For in- 
stance— 


Although in addition to her mes- 
sage she was carrying a load of 
buckshot poured into her by some 
nearsighted hunter, “Millie,” one of 
the 13th Armored Division’s messen- 
ger pigeons, flew swiftly home to 
Camp Beale, accomplishing her mis- 
sion. She recovered from _ her 
wounds and js flying around as brisk- 
ly as ever. 

“Millie” is typical of the Black Cat 
Division’s 105 homing pigeons of the 
Bizet strain, which are being used 
extensively in training problems. 
The feathered speedsters serve def- 
inite and important purposes. They 
can be released from a tank, or any 
other vehicle, by men on dismounted 
patrol, or from a plane. In a situa- 
tion where radio communication is 
impossible or inadvisible, they are 
particularly valuable. 





TYNDALL FIELD, Fla.—‘“I was 
anxious to get your permission to 
use one of the most beautiful scripts 
ever written,” the letter read, “and 
I am enclosing a copy of ‘Untitled,’ 
written for our second anniversary 
program by Norman Corwin. Mr. 
Corwin has graciously wired me per- 
mission for you to produce this at 
Tyndall Field.” This letter, typical 
of dozens received weekly by the 
radio section of the Tyndall Field 
Public Relations Office, was written 
by Mrs. Paul White, of Freedom 
House, New York. 

Every day the Public Relations 
Office receives scripts, music and 
program material from many well- 
known sources—including networks, 
radio stations, and many personali- 
ties high in the entertainment world. 

Many Send Material 

Among those sending material are 
the National Broadcasting Co., the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the 
Blue Network, the Yankee Network, 
Station WWL, New Orleans; Station 
WMCA, New York City; Arch Obo- 
ler (radio playwright), Radio Writers 
Laboratory, the Campana Sales Co. 
(Little Theatre off Times Square), 
Transradio Press, Carl Byoir Asso- 
ciliates, American Society of Com- 
posers and Publishers, and Armed 
Forces Master Records. 

“In our files,” stated S/Sgt. Steve 
Libby, director of Tyndall Field's ra- 
dio programs, “are dozens of scripts 
awaiting production. Many of these 
are a bit too difficult for us to at- 
tempt at the present time. However, 
with the addition of new facilities in 
the near future, we hope to be able 
to improve our programs a thousand- 
fold.” 

The Yankee Network, a New Eng- 
land chain of radio stations, sends 
+ their weekly “Thanks to America” 








Free Scripts and Music Keep 


Army Actors, Bands Going 


scripts, and patriotic readings are 
adapted from the series for local 
broadcast; Bob Vessel, an amateur 
script writer and announcer at Sta- 
tion WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va., sends 
his weekly “Into the Grave” horror 
stories, which the radio section plans 
to adapt for their Radio Playhouse 
series in the near future. Carlton E. 
Morse, creator of the NBC favorite 
“One Man’s Family,” sends his “I 
Love a Mystery” scripts, and they 
are available for local consumption, 
and will be heard with the arrival 
of the new facilities to the WDLP 
radio line from the local gunnery 
school. 
Music Sent to Band 

Many large music publishing 
houses send complimentary copies 
of their product for use by the post 
band. 

From all sources come the same 
cheery message “the material you 
requested follows under separate 
cover.” Without these free copies of 
scripts and music, Army radio pro- 
grams would be impossible. 

“We have about 75 usable radio 
scripts on hand, available at a mo- 
ment’s notice,” Sergeant Libby said. 
“We hope to build up our library, 
and solicit the assistance of all 
sources of supply. I believe we have 
more material than any other Army 
base in the Southeast Training 
Center.” 





Heads New Signal Branch 


WASHINGTON — Capt. Alexander 
J. Vived, Signal Corps, has been 
designated chief of the newly or- 


ganized Shops Branch, Distribution 
Division, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. Prior to his resent assign- 
ment he was officer in charge, Plans 








Branch, Ground Signal Maintenance 
Division at Philadelphia. 
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Movies Are Shown 
125 Times Daily At 
Aleutian Outposts 


WASHINGTON—One hundred and 
twenty-five times a day at island 
outposts in the bleak Aleutians mo- 
tion picture projectors go into ac- 
tion with 16-MM. fiim to provide a 
recreational 
States troops stationed on the 
islands, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

There are 63 projectors on the 
island chain, with at least one on 
each island occupied by United 
States forces. Even on Attu, out- 
most of the group, a continual flow 
of films has been shown in tents, 
quanset huts and other improvised 
theaters during the past five months. 
New issues of the 16-mm. film, a gift 


circulated over a regular circuit. 


The task force which occupied 
Kiska was equipped with projectors 
and films for entertainment a few 
hours after the initial landing on 
that island. On Adak there is main- 
tained a repair depot for Aleutian 
motion picture equipment, 

Aleutian hospital wards have 
twice-weekly showings, and hospital 
ships have been serviced. 


“We are well on our way to reach- 
ing our objective of having motion 
picture equipment everywhere in 
the world where it is needed by our 
troops,” said Lt. Col. H. W. Clark 
of the Field Service Section of the 
Special Service Division, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. 


Slight Omission 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—At the 
identification tag department of 
the Antiaircraft Artillery School, 
a clerk was recently faced with a 
rather perplexing problem. 

A new recruit who announced 
his name as Nacaberdonza Forti- 
tudinous O¢celschlaegenberger ap- 
plied for a pair of dog tags. After 
much head scratching and brow 
wrinkling trying to dope out a way 
to squeeze the name on the small 
tags, the clerk finally figured out 
a method and was just about to 
complete the job when the soldier 
Piped up: 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, I’m a 
junior.” 


Edwards Men Win Prize 
For New Artillery March 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass, — W/O 
Henry Johnson and S/Sgt. Herbert 
L. Miller have been notified that 
their entry, “Song of AAA” has been 
selected as the winner of the $100 
first prize nationwide contest spon- 
ores by the Coast Artillery Associa- 

on. 


The prize-winning march, which fs 
the first joint effort on the part of 
WO Johnson and Sergeant Miller, 
will be published and placed on sale 
in the immediate future. Johnson 
composed the music and Sergeant 
Miller wrote the lyrics. 








interlude for United | 


of the motion picture industry, are | 





‘My British Buddy,’ 
Irving Berlin Song, 
Sweeps England 


LONDON—A new American song, 
“My British Buddy,” taken from the 
British version of “This Is_ the 
Army,” now being presented in Eng- 
land, is sweeping the country here, 
Irving Berlin, who wrote the song 
when he was walking London streets 
in a blackout, sang it for the first 
time himself at the premiere of the 
Army show here last week. 

Irving Berlin has presented the 
British rights of the song to the 
British Service Charities Committee. 

Here are the words of the song: 
“I arrived in London 
Just the other day. 

Speaking to a soldier 

From the U. S. A, 

He told me of the army life he led 

And speaking of the British boys, 
he said: 

We're as different as can be. 

He thinks he’s winning the war 

And I think it’s me. 

But we're in there pitching 

And on one thing we agree: 

When the job is done 

And the war is won 

We'll be clasping hands across the 


sea. 

My British buddy 

We're as different as can be. 

I like my coffee and rolls 

And he likes his ‘tea. 

But we're in there pitching 

Till we get to Germany. 

When we've licked the Hun 

And the Japs are done 

We'll be clasping hands across the 
sea, 


GI Knows His First-Aid 
He’s Full-Fledged Doc 


CAMP BARKLEY, Tex.—There’s 
one trainee in the MRTC who just 
started his basic this week and could 
say “I know it all” as far as first 
aid is concerned, and no one would 
argue with him. He is Pvt. William 
Lu of Co. C, 57th Med. Tng. Bn, 
formerly Dr. William Lu, of Shanghai 
and Philadelphia. 

The 38 year old Chinese physician 
is taking his basic in the Medical De- 
partment as a buck private instead 
of wearing the silver bars of a first 
lieutenant, Medical Corps, because he 
could not get a license to practice in 
this country when he arrived from 
Europe in 1938. Now he hopes te 
apply for a commission in the Sani- 
tary Corps, and if commissioned, 
transfer later to the Medical Corps. 


Signalmen Confer in Chicago 


CHICAGO—A conference of Signal 
Corps Depot Commanders, attended 
by Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief 
Signal Officer, was held in Chicago 
early this week to discuss current 
supply problems and future require- 
ments and to insure a continuous 
flow of Signal Corps equipment toe 
overseas theatres and domestic in- 
stallations. Maj. Gen, William H. 
Harrison, chief of the Procurement 
and Distribution Division, Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, presided 
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Movie Cameramen Are... 


Recording the War for History 


CAMP CARSON, Colo. — Both 
through the eyes of the camera and 
with the use of the written word, 
this is the best recorded war in his- 
tory. Wherever battles are fought, 
be they on land or sea, a camera- 
man or reporter is almost certain to 
be right in the thick of things. Here 
at Camp Carson, attached to the 
@th Division, is the 166th Photo 
Detachment which is working with 
the division and receiving valuable 
training in photographic work under 
conditions similar to those the men 
will meet under fire. 

General Assignment Unit No. 5 
fe part of the 166th Signal Photo 
Company, which is a part of the 
Signal Corps of the U. S. Army. 
There are many such outfits in the 
Army and a number of them have 
proved their worth in battle. These 
units do both motion picture and 
still camera work. 

Have Many Uses 

The pictures that the 166th Photo 
Detachment take will be used for 
many purposes, When troops go into 
eombat work they will meet the 
problems that confront them in 
many ways. Perhaps a new type of 
ghelter will have to be devised to 
meet a special condition or again a 
new technique for scouting might 
have to be originated in the heat of 
@ campaign. Pictures taken of such 
incidents provide valuable material 
for officers and men of combat 
troops. 

Many types of terrain will have to 
be crossed by American troops in 
all the theaters of war, and these 

oto outfits provide pictures which 
make this terrain much more faml- 
Mar to troops crossing this territory 
et a future date. Training films of 
all kinds have proved to be invalu- 
able in teaching soldiers many 
phases of war, and these photo 
squads help make many of them. 

The 166th has just made a record 
film, using the 89th Snipers’ Course 
as the subject. This is a moving pic- 
ture and was made on 16 mm. Koda- 
ehrome type film which will enable 
the movie to be shown in full color. 
Before making the movie, Lt. Adrien 
Salvas, the officer in charge of the 
unit, went over the course. 

Stills Made 

After seeing how everything was 
arranged on the course, he had a 
aumber of still photographs made. 
Following that, a story of the course 
was written for movie production. 
When everything was ready the 
eameramen of the 166th began 
shooting. From the time of the idea 
for the film to the finished prod- 
ct took only about three weeks. 

A complete historical record of our 
fighting forces is being compiled to 
be kept in special archives In Wash- 
ington, D. C. That is another reason 
for outfits such as the 166th. The 
film they take will play an important 
part in such records. 

Another reason for taking pictures 
ef war activities is for the Public 
Relations department. Pictures for 





Brothers 


CAMP CARSON, Colo. — Three 
Camp Carson WACs are most ap- 
preciative of soldiers this week. 
They have their reasons. The 
WACs were on KP. 

Two infantry soldiers—restricted 
for the week—wandered over to 
the WAC mess hall. Perhaps they 
looked tired, perhaps the soldiers 
didn’t approve of the way the floor 
was being mopped. Perhaps they 
wanted to try the excellent WAC 
food—or just felt sorry for the 
ladies. Anyhow —they mopped the 
floor. After lunch they pitched 
into dishwashing with energy and 
good humor. They polished pans, 
they carried out garbage, they 
waxed the kitchen floor, 

It was a kindness out of this 
military world — and so unpre 
Cedented it still amazes the for- 
tunate WACs. 





department serve a dual purpose. 
First they are very good prop- 
aganda; and second they give the 
American public a vivid idea of just 
what war is about. 
Perfected By Nazis 

The Germans perfected this art 
of using the screen as a medium of 
information, both to impress the 
enemy with their strength and for 
home consumption to show their 
families how well the war was going. 
This, of course, was only true at the 
beginning of the war when the 
Nazis were victorious. Our screens 
today are showing just what our 
men are doing. Scenes showing 
where our men are killed or wounded 
are being shown in newsreels all 
over the country, and they really 
bring the war home te American 
civilians. 

There are six enlisted men who 
work with Lieutenant Salvas. Three 





are cameramen—two moviemen and 
one still cameraman—two truck 
drivers and one clerk. The drivers 
and clerk, when not doing their reg- 
ular duties, assist in the laboratory. 

Camera equipment of the 166th 
consists of two 35 mm. and one 16 
mm. movie cameras and three of the 
famous 4x5 Speed Graphics, which 
are used by almost all of our news- 
papers and Army photographers. 

No matter how tough the battle 
may be or how bad the conditions 
are, wherever our divisions are fight- 
ing a combat photographer is almost 
sure to be right in the thick of 
things, recording for posterity the 
visual record of our fighting men. 
The training the men of the i66th 
Photo Detachment at Camp Carson 
are now receiving in recording the 
activities of the 89th Division, should 
make them amply prepared for the 
tough days ahead. 


Book Tells GIs of Knox 





What African Men Learned 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Answers by 
men in the North African fighting 
front to the question: “What have 
you learned that will help a younger 
brother just entering the replace- 
ment center at Fort Knox?” make 
up most of a 63-page booklet by 
Brig. Gen. Thomas J. Camp, assistant 
ARTC commander, which is being 
distributed through the center here. 


General Camp was appointed his 
personal representative by Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, and was _ in- 
structed by Lt. Gen. Jacob I. Devers, 
at that time chief of the Armored 
Forces, to “get first-hand informa- 
tion. Get the story at the front.” 
This General Camp proceeded to do, 
with pencil and camera. 

The book is written in everyday 
GI language. The interviews were 
informal and were occasionally in- 
terrupted by enemy action. While it 


center are using the book to gi 
battlefield examples and to show thy 
combat value of each phase of 
struction. Copies have been p 
in the platoon libraries and r 
tion halls so that the men the 
selves may read it. 


11th Armored in Desert 


CAMP IBIS, Calif.—The 11th Apngrhe 
mored Division, commanded by Maj 
Gen. Edward H. Brooks, has arri 
in the CaliforniaArizona Man 
Area from Camp Barkeley, Tex., forpith 
continuance of its 
in this desert terrain 





deals mostly with infantry work 

also covers armored and other guy. 
porting arms and brings out 
need for cooperation between the 
infantry and other units. 
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WITH THE IDEA of making the 75th Infantry Division ton- 


sorially self-suffcient, even in battle zones, a class of 16 


soldiers at Fort Leonard Wood, 


Mo., are learning the barber's 


art under the supervision of a civilian master barber (right) 
who stands ready to repair any damage done by over-zeal- 


ous scissors-wielders- 


The soldiers use only the simplest 


tools, just as they would be forced to do under actual combat 


conditions. 





Signal Company Installs 
Own Telephone System 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—A com- 
plete system in miniature that gives 
no wrong numbers is the pride and 
joy of the 8th Armored Division's 
148th Armored Signal Company. 

The system erected under the di- 
rection of T/Sgt. Francis Pojt, wire 
section chief, connects the division 
signal officer with the company com- 
mander and with other sections of 
the company. It operates on the 
same principle as any metropolitan 
telephone exchange, without dials 
and without, “I’m sor-ree, that num- 
berr has been dis-conec-ted.” 


You Crank It 


You simply pick up “the phone, 
crank the generator and an operator 
answers. You give him your number, 
wait a reasonable length of time, and 
begin talking with your party. When 
the conversation is over, you turn the 
crank again to signal to the operator 
you have finished. 

The system is not only a tremen- 
dous convenience for the company, 
saving time and shoe leather for 
messengers, but it has been a great 
training aid for these men of the 8th 
Armored Division. Using the field 
phones allotted for a field exchange 
system, a field switchboard and GI 
telephone wire, the section was quick- 
ly able to prepare the connections. 
Maintenance of the system is daily 
teaching the men tricks that will 
enable them to do their combat job 
quickly and efficiently. 

More valuable, however, has been 
the possibility offered for training 
experienced switchboard operators. 


While the system Is in operation from 
early in the morning until the eve- 
ning hours, operators draw assign- 
ments in the same manner as they 





draw KP or guard duty, learning 
while doing their job. 
No Deposit 

The system was installed with Set. 
Ronald Cannon in charge of running 
the lines and S/Sgt. Robert McElwai 
responsible for setting up the switch- 
board. 


Capt. Robert R. Hiller, company 
commander, is enthusiastic over the 
project, saying more than 300 calls 
are handled during an ordinary day. 

And there is no one to say, “De- 
posit five cents, please.” 





Soldier Wants Answers 
To Prayer in a Hurry 


CORAL GABLES, Fla.—“At the 
front a man needs his religion 
straight,” says Chaplain W. C. Tag- 
gart, who won a Silver Star and a 
citation for bravery with a bomber 
outfit in Java. 


“When a man prays,” Chaplain 
Taggart says, “he wants his answers 
in a hurry. And he usually gets 
them.” 


The chaplain tells of an _ ex- 
experience on a freighter, evacuat- 
ing wounded. They had no escort 
and few guns. He prayed: “It doesn’t 
look like we have much chance, 
Lord. But if we are to die now, help 
us to live out our last few minutes 
as you would want us to.” 

A few 50-calibre machine guns, 
brought from below decks drove the 
Jap off. Next morning the chaplain 
led the men on the freighter in 
hymns, and said: “God protected us 
from that one, and He can help us 
again.” 





N. A-l ARMY FOOD AND 
©. £i-2 MESSING. “Manual of 
Mess Management.’ Over 350 Army- 
tested recipes, mess account forms, 
menus, sanitation, storage, nutrition, 
field__kitchens, dehydrated toods. 
COMPLETE guide! Postpaid $2.00 


N A 2 OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
O. Fi-4 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, illustrated, provides 
source of study, reference and in- 
spiration on problems facing officer 
as an individual. Postpaid $2. 
N A 3 COMPANY ADMINIS. 
©. fi-J TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Lt. Col, C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, sergeants and 
clerks, conforms to latest regulations. 
Postpaid (Peper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


N. A-4 WARTIME REFRESHER 
Oo. IN FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
lated home course in basic mathe- 
matics—military, naval and shop 
problems, with answers. Simple 
arithmetic to algebra. Postpaid $1.40 
N. A 5 THE SOLDIER AND 
©. FA-O THE LAW. Three books 
in one. 1, Court-martial prevention— 
means of maintaining discipline with- 
out courts-martial. 2. Court-martial 
procedure—inciuding duties of every- 
one concerned. Postpaid $1. 
MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 
No. A-6 echism. Abbreviated 
self-test on Military Law. Over 23 
questions and answers covering im- 
portant phases of Courts-Martial pro- 


cedure. Postpaid 
No A a INFANTRY DRILL REG- 
. “2 ULATIONS. Includes 


trifle marksmanship (M1903 ‘Spring- 
field’’) (M-1 ““Garand’’), military dis- 
cipline, courtesies, interior guard, 
and infantry pack. 350 pages. 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50e 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 7Se 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MANUAL. Fourth eae 
tion, completely re-written, new from 
cover to cover, tn editorial content 
and illustration Postpaid $4.50 
BLITZ FRENCH. Stri 
No. A-1l ped non - essentials, 
with cimgte system of phonetic equiv- 
alents This companion to the fast 
selling HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN- 
ISH, is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for overseas Postpaid 75e¢ 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 ixpsoor laptaia 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
provide, under one cover, a simple 
comenetion ot the fundamentals of 
machine gunnery. Postpaid 50¢ 
HOW TO SAY IT N 
No. A-13 f9kwisit cer 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. Willard Webb. Time- 
ly phrase book to meet needs of mili- 
tary personnel, to express themselves 
understandable Postpaid 75¢ 
MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 tinpsoor 
book primarily for the enlisted man 
of the Medical Department, coverin 
variety of subjects. Postpaid $1. 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS: 


Each Written By An Expert 


Which Ones Do YOU Want? 


N A 15 MAP AND AERIAL | 
©. Fi-l0 PHOTO READING— 
COMPLETE. Full story on map and 
aerial photo reading keyed to war 
need of soldiers. More than hundred 
fllustrations and maps, chapters on 
foreign reading. Postpaid $1.00 

TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
than the Essentials of Infantry Train 


ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
and Guard Duty. Postpaid $3.00 


No. A-18 3:2 SL ACTION. shi 


ley Thomas. Tec 

nique of securing information about 
the enemy. ‘Valuable information te 
all assigned to, or interested in du- 
ties ot a regimental intelligence offi. 
cer.” Postpaid $1.58 


TICS AND TE 
No. A-25 JACTICS AND rece 


TRY. Advanced. (Eleventh Edition), 
Description of Tactics and Technique, 
Basic, is given above under A-l6, 
Here's more advanced material, in- 
cluding solutions. Postpaid 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 fabio. Edited 
iy . ——- ~~ Reais 
. Army Sign orps, Junior Re 
Man Traines Course. Practical treat- 
ment of the whole field of 
Radio Communication, Postpaid §5 


No. A-30 WAR ANNOTATED. 


Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, USA, 
Ret. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out 
standing or clarifying decisi 
which interpret it. Postpaid §2. 


ING TO OCS. 
No. A-34 Son of every E-M, 


How to choose, apply; requirements, 
references to courses and texts. 
actly how to prpare for commissi 
Revised. 142 pages. Postpaid $1. 


No. A-35 MODERN  juD0. 


Chas. Yerkow. ‘s 
@ better book. Every phase of im 
fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen 
ters, development. Postpaid 


No. A-37 fONVERSATION, By 
sored by AAF 0. 8. Navy: quick 


approach to practical-usage 
ghest recommendation, class text 


or self-study. Index. Postpaid $1.50 
ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-42 (Basic). Comprehen- 


sive text for officers, non-coms. 
vised Discipline, organization, marke 


manship, tactics, weapons, m 
photos, knots, lashings, rigging. 1; 
pages. - Postpaid 


ENGINEER MANUAL 


No. A 43 (Advanced). Com 
panion to Basie, above). 1,000 er) 
Postpai 


SONGS OF MANT 
No. A-44 $353 Words, Musi, 
for Songs of Freedom—Feudal 
to Present. Just Published. 
Postpaid $3.00 
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7 SOLDIER 
_ SHOWS 


5 3 a thousand men who are enter- 
4. rather than ten thousand who 
; had no entertainment” 

—General John J. Pershing. 


jn this column the Entertain- 
Section of the Special Service 
Ppivision contributes items on Sol- 
ar which are in some way 
g or outstanding. Perhaps 
these items you -_— find a sug- 
rn which will be helpful to 
a in producing your show. 
ERA EISENHOWER’S COM- 
DATION OF “HEY ROOKIE” 
cast to the New York Times 
p SOIERS, Oct. 28—Gen. Dwight D. 
shower took time off last night 
to a show for the first time 
he came to North Africa, al- 
“g year ago. He saw the second 
formance here of YARD BIRD 
WIEW, formerly called HEY 
"OKIE, and he brought Lt. Gen. 
morce S. Patton, Jr., along with 
In a backstage visit after the 
curtain, the Allied Commander- 
thief said to the cast gathered in- 
mally around him: 
“You are entertaining soldiers. You 
not fighting with machine guns— 
your job is just as important. As 
g as you are doing your job well— 
@ you are doing it extremely well 
» will be rendering a service, 
a great one, to your fellow sol- 


poe 
“ + 


of ¢ rs and your country.” 

to YA, AMIGOS 

iow thGULF PORT FIELD, Miss.—La 
Follies: This Khaki-Wac-ki 


cal comedy was set in the patio 
the La Conga Hotel, across the 
in peaceful Mehico (Mexico 
you, bub) until the 110th Inf. 
t arrived to spend a 12-hour 
! The story revolves around Pfc. 
tile Fournier, a Castillian beauty 
mother must have married a 
man if the name indicates 
ng—Ed.) who nearly loses her 
ms) ntilla to find her old flame, Pvt. 
hard .Mason, and creates enough 
plications and opportunities to 
the evening with laughs, songs 
music. The colorful costumes, 
mds and music of our Good 
ighbors made a combination good 
for anybody’s hacienda. 
"A POPPIN’ 
RT MONMOUTH, N, J.—Laugh 
Off: Something happening every 
i ute and everything indifferent is 
formula for this hour and a half 


lth At 
by Maja" 
arri 
an 
Tex., for? 
training? 



























a i-nonsensicale. Breaking down 
od barriers (and arches) between 
dred Mience and performers, the show 
s on ed with a GiIster dashing 
$1.00 the audience, going on to 
ECH- m stage, howling a fanfare, and 
— puting to the M C: “We can’t 
antry jgerd an orchestra.” A sketch called 
rain rsonations, “bounce -’n- bump” 
$3.00 fication Office,” followed by 
, ms On piano and violin, “Baby 
oe ” without Fannie Brice, a 
about of portraits from the well- 
on te n “Amos 'n Andy” series, all 
n oe numbered by an E M accordian 
31.58 r who led the audience in their 
E y ite ballads, made a pot pourri 
F. Peuffaws. 
tion). TE PARTY LINE 
Ris. ere are a lot of stunts and small 
1, ine that can be played at the be- 
$5.00 hing of a service club party to 
3 OFf things going. Here are a few: 
. ¥ “Scrambled Shoes” 
tepals jgihe boys remove their shoes, 
treat- (ich are then scrambled in the 
$5 le of the room. At a signal, the 
. OF tush to ‘the pile, find their 
ATED, put them on and tie them 
USA, tly. In the scramble, many 
real will be tossed a considerable 
ut- i . 
song _ “Off Again, On Again” 
$2. she girls sit at one end of the 
ocs. The boys, starting at the other 
—_ race to their partners, take off 
. Ex. (eet shoes, race to the other end of 
rr | Toom and back carrying the 
i $1. s, then replace them on the girls’ 
) B. The couple finishing first wins. 
im | i Your Coat” 
ecen- [arch boy must button his coat, 
| $2.00 feetton it, take it off, put it on 
N. By out and backward, take it off, 
Spon- it, put it on correctly, and but- 
ons it. The one finishing first wins. 
s text Im: The girls may participate, 
i $1.50 ; wearing her boy’s coat. In the 
\NUAL of WAC’s, they wear their own. 
rehenm | “Legs Crossed Race” 
oe she soldier must cross his left leg 
his right one, and keep it so 
a races to the turning point. 
4 reverses, crossing the right 
ANUAL y before the left, and races back. 
Com LE) DEAR FATHER, PU- 
a 4SE COME HOME 
onal ERCED ARMY AIR FIELD, 
Musie, The Drunkard: This non-stop 
| Days is good with or without 
1 59.08 hd pretzels—weep and laugh 
a ss GI pop instead. Olio acts 
OR “ng singing, dancing, and a 
and made this version a clever 
force for the actors and de- 
— The latter demonstrated par- 
p. ¢. r skill and imagination in the 
88: backdrops from the old 
house on target cloth with 
“uy aimed brushfuls of gay 
did the trick. The old melo- 
ne wet Ls are rich frameworks for Sol- 
eet Ow ideas. Well, next week: 
Lynn.” Why not? 
nt BEIQUENCES 
_— SYN ROUGE, La.—The service 


leis not just the serviceman’s 








parlor, but his sitting room, his liv- 
ing room, and his show room. A 
khaki clad lad, acting as quizmaster, 
propped up an old mop handle be- 
fore him, announced it was a mike 
and put a quiz-truth and conse- 
quences progrerm “on the air.” The 
WAC’s vs. the Third Engineers fur- 
nished the necessary combustibles, 
giggles and guffaws. The pantomimic 
gyrations of a T/5 WAE trying to 
evade Old Eagle Eye and get in after 
bed check was the winning “conse- 
quence.” An EM removing his tie 
and demonstrating the proper meth- 
od of tying a smooth knot around 
the curvulinear neck of a WAC mod- 
el, while singing a la opera Tosti’s 
“Goodbye,” demonstrated manual 
and vocal dexterity sufficient to 
make him the winnah for his side. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 

CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—The 
Eighth Regiment “Playhouse” is 
never dark; EM find the lights 
bright here every night in the week. 
The program is one of infinite vari- 
ety wherein every man can indulge 
his taste: Monday is “Amateur 
Night” when every dog-face has his 
day—or rather night—to strut his 
brief hour upon the stage. Tuesday 
is “Song-fest Night” to bob your 
Adam’s apple. Wednesday is the eve- 
ning for the regular variety show. 
Thursday night changes “In My 
Arms” from song to action as the 
boys rock their babies to the rhythms 
of a dance band. “Jam Nights” on 
Friday are for the rug cutters. The 
big “Jamboree” on Saturday night 
is variety show evening again. The 
Sunday night “Open House” program 
includes exhibits, demonstrations and 
concerts by GI men and visiting 
artists. Perpetual commotion? No, 
persistent promotion! 

When you do @ variety show, in- 
stead of just presenting your acts 
as acts, why don’t you decide on a 
theme to build your show around? 
Once a title is chosen, it’s easy to 
present and tie in your acts accord- 
ingly, and give your show a Broad- 
way revue flavor, for, instance—let 
us say you have hit on the title “In 
Your Hat.” If you have a magician, 
let him emcee and do one trick in 
which he uses a top hat before an- 
nouncing each act. Your singer could 
solo “Sunbonnet Sue” to a winsome 
WAC in quaint costume and large 
sunbonnet. A tap dancer could beat 
it out on a large prop top hat. Your 
barbershop quartet, dressed in Gay 
Nineties costumes, could harmonize 
“The Bird on Nellie’s Hat.” For the 
big comedy number, why not present 
“The Fantasy of a Fatigue Hat,” in 
which you introduce on GI models, 
the many ways a fatigue hat can be 
worn? For a finish, présent innova- 
tions for the fatigue hat in the field, 
the first soldier wearing a fatigue hat 
with a mosquito netting veil accom- 
panied by his pal carrying a pole on 
which has been wired or strung a 
number of cardboard bugs. One hat 
could have two miniature clothes 
poles supporting a line displaying a 
suit of red underwear cut out of 
paper. Another could have a striped 
awning effect for shade. A colorful 
one could have a_ basket holding 
fruit, Coca Cola and sandwiches— 
a GI Carmen Miranda. Your finale 
could be a special number written 





for the show about “Uncle Sam’s 
Hat.” 
Army Quiz Answers 


(See “Army Quiz” Page 11) 


Ob 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. It was used by Gen. U. S. Grant 
in a note to Gen. Simon B. Buckner 
at Fort Donelson, on February 16, 
1862. The actual text was: “No terms 
except immediate and unconditional 
surrender can be accepted.” 

5. True. The Congressional Record 
of April, 1941, listed 68 from 1801 to 
that date. 

6. B. 

7. Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz. 

8. B 

9. C. Both expressions refer to the 
time decided on for a major action. 
Dispatches refer to H-hour minus 
10 minutes, or H-hour plus two 
hours, etc. 

10. The invaded country must pay 
the costs of occupation, as well as 
costs of normal domestic functions 
in the occupied area. The “Occupa- 
tion money” will be used to pay im- 
mediately necessary expenses, in 
Italy, for instance, but the amount 
will be collected from that country 
later. 





American Indians Take 
Big Part in War Effort 


WASHINGTON—America’s 400,000 
Indians, known as the “vanishing 
race,” have shown up as one of the 
strongest minority groups taking 
part in war activities. Since Dec. 7, 
1941, many descendants of Geronimo, 
Crazy Horse, Tecumseh and Sitting 
Bull have joined the Army, Navy and 
the Air Corps of the United States. 

A majority of these were volun- 
teers. Some Indian jurisdictions re- 
port that 30 per cent of the able- 
bodied men between 18 and 38 have 
gone to war. In other tribes the 
figures run as high as 60 to 70 per 
cent. These men today are on the 
actual fighting lines. In addition 
many thousands of over age men and 
women have left their reservation 
homes to work in war plants. 





Do You Know 
Any of These? 


THE LOCATORS have requests for 
the addresses of the following Army 
Officers’ wives; please send any that you 
may have to Box 537, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas: 

Mrs, Edward R. Allbright (Lt.) 

Mrs. Howard C. Bowman (Col., F. A.) 
ext Roy Daegenhardt (Marie) (Maj., 

‘av. 

Mrs, ee Lee Daniels (Elise) (Lt. 
or Capt. 
ei} John W. Downer (Gladys) (Col., 


Mrs. R. A. Edmonston (Col., Cc.) 

Mrs. John Francis Fiske (Col., . A.) 

Mrs. Thomas R. Gibson (Angelica) 
(Col., Inf.) 

Mrs. W. F. Jennings (Gail) (Col.) 


Py Walter Koenig (Helen) (Lt., 
“Mrs, Jack F. LeMire (Capt.) 
Mrs. Manlove (Marion) (Lt. Col., Ord.) 
oun Harry Mikkelsen (Janie) (Capt., 
rd, 
Mrs. Maurice L. Miller (Nola) (Brig. 
om. ) 


rs. bp, azole T. Molloy (Ruth) (Lt. 


cal 
hy George O’Connor (Maj., M. C.) 
: ae Guy Pederzani (Capt., Armored 
nf. 
Mrs. Ramsey (Elva) (Col., Inf.) 
Ce ire. Thomas Roderick Gertrude) 
‘0 
are. William Starnes (Mildred) (Col.) 
Mrs. William G. Weaver (Dorothy 
Meyers) (Col.) 
Harry T. Yates (Ann) (L4.) 





Betty Hutton Is Drafted 
But Who Knows Why? 


CAMP BARKLEY, Tex. — Betty 
Hutton, Hollywood’s latest Oomph 
Girl, has been drafted! 


The blonde depth charge has even 
accepted a commission offered her 
by the men of Co. C, 64th Bn, 
MRTC, as “The Gir] We Would Most 
Prefer to Apply the Spica Bandage 
of the Shoulder to.” And further- 
more Betty swears to do her utmost 
to uphold that position. 


In return for the honor bestowed 
upon her, Miss Hutton sent the men 
of Co, C three autographed pictures. 
She also enclosed a sworn statement 
that if she ever gets within 100 
miles of camp she will visit her Co. 
C admirers, and will personally have 
the commission conferred upon her. 
However, feeling a little skeptical 
whether or not Miss Hutton would 
be so willing to accept her latest 
honor if she actually knew what the 
spica bandage of the shoulder is, the 
men are sending her the facsimile of 
a commission, which is being de- 
signed by Pvt. Ho Quen, company 
artist. 


Careful Soldier 

WASHINGTON—One soldier in 
the cast of one of “The Army Play 
by Play” shows is characteristical- 
ly careful. 

When the show was being trans- 
scribed for radio presentation this 
GI approached Producer Henry 
Hayward, and in all seriousness 
suggested: “You'll have to plan an 
announcement for the end of the 
show, to the effect that the ap- 
pearance of Army personnel on 
this program does not constitute 
an indorsement of the product by 
the War Department.” 








A BRITISH Rocket Brigade dis- 
tinguished itself at the battle of 
Leipsig in 1813. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


2,500 MIXED U. S. Stamps, $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign stamps, .50. Ask for my 
high grade, reasonably priced U. S. and 
foreign approvals. I buy stamp collec- 
tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N, W., Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES 


Special Values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps. Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Overseas caps, khaki, 75c, serge 
$1.25. Our latest 32-page catalog will 
forwarded upon request. March Military 
Peters Co., 155 East 34th St., Dept. 
AT, New York. 




















Send HER @ War-Service Pin 





INSIGNIA 13 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 










% Blue Star indicates son or relative in 
service, while insignia shows soldier's 
or salior’s branch of service. 

% Red, white and blue ribbon of finest 
quality rayon. 

*% Colorfast: Can be washed with hot or 
cold water, any soap 

*% Colors blend with any dress. 

*% Safety-catch back. 

IMPORTANT 
State specific ye of service, 

Infantry Signal Corps Engineers 

Coast Artillery Aviation Pilot Aviation 

Field Artillery Aviation Cadet eae 

Marine Corps Quartermaster U. 8. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, 55¢ te 
any address tn the U.S.A. 


Service Men's Supply Co. 
3 West 46th St., New York, N. ¥. 


Branch of service 


Pin to the following address, for which I 
enclose 55 cents. 


Service 


Name 
Address. 
City, State. 
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MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws de not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with fourth 
class matter, If you mail your films 
or other articles with message en-. 
closed, FIRST class postage must 


be 
affixed. It is best to wrap your rolls 
| with tie securely and address plainly 


with your name and address on cover. 








PHOTO FINISHING 





5x7 ENLARGEMENTS, lfc: Ten for 
$1.00, or C.O.D. nd negatives 
only. DeVane Studios, Melville, La. 
REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, on 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Battalo, N le me 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Sixteen Guar- 
anteed Everbrite prints, coupon for your 
choice of either 2 plain or 1 colored 








framed enlargement, 25c. Reprints 4 
each. Mailers and further details u 
requests. Flash Foto Finishers, : 
1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 

ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo Reprints 4c EACH, JUMBO, Box 


868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 reprints 
25c. Reliance Service, Box 868H, Min- 
neapolis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 Prints) 25c coin. Re- 
prints each. Photo, Box 149, 
Denver, i” 


THREE PRINTS each good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 
posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 8c. Fred N. 
Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL 4x6 PICTURES 8%c sock 
from 116 and 120 negatives, 3% 

from all other size negatives. All ae 
guaranteed. Overnight service. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 pictures 30c. Roll 12 pic- 
tures 45c. Roll 16 pictures 60c. Enlarge- 
ments on double weight portrait paper 
5x7—30c, 8x10—50c. Copies made from 
any picture 75c. Pacific Photo Service, 
Box 666T, San Francisco, Cal if. 


16 BEAUTIFUL ( OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c, Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 

















REPRINTS 2c each (50 or more), less 
than 50, 2%c each. Rolls developed and 
printed 25c. Finest workmanship. Mer- 
cury, G-109 North Dearborn, Chicago 2. 


INDIVIDUAL Attention Each Negative 
Guarantees Outstanding Pictures. Rolls 
Developed and Eight Prints 25c. Eight 
Beautiful 4x6 Enlargements 35c Immedi- 
ate Service. Mailing Bags Free. Univer- 
sal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 


——————————— 
DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS, 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, 
eight Raytone prints and cag hoto fold- 
er for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality 
that excels—leaders since 192 Ray’s 
phon Service, Dept. 45F, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin. 


_ 
SQUAREKNOTTING 


SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, hand- 
bags, etc. Quality cord samples with 
catalog free. Beginners’ book, catalo; 
and samples, Special Regular 1 
book with 50c beginners’ outfit, all for 
$1. P. C, Herwing Co., Dept. AT- 31, 121 
Sands St., ° 




















Brooklyn, N. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL STONES removed from 
rings, etc., ” assorted eee LOWE'S, 








BUILD "and fly your own motorcycle 
eyweres monoplane. Easy, cheap. Test- 
ed plans, Speremiect. $1.00. Aerotech, 
Dearborn, chigan. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AGENTS WANTED 


Sell Personal Christmas Cards to your 
friends in the Army. 25 cards with name 
imprinted cost $1.00, retails for $1.50. 
Your profit 50c on each order. Write for 
samples at once. A. B. Plateless Com- 
pany, 243 Canal Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. Every man in the serv- 
ice wants to send one to Mother, Wife, 
Sweetheart and Friend. Sells like hot 
cakes. We supply these fast selling sou- 
venirs lettered with your Insignia and 
Camp. Sells for 50c; costs se .50 per 
dozen, postpaid. Send $1 for three 
samples, enclose cash or money order. 
Mention branch of service desired and 
location, WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, at reason- 
able prices. Samples free. Agents wanted. 
Stump Printing Co., South Whitley, Ind, 














REAL ESTATE 

OWN A A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
Florida, the friendly progressive Vet- 
erans Community. our choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools, churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details. B. F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission, Zephyr Hills, Florida. 

Wis., Minn. Farm, Resort Lands, $7 a. 
2662P Rutherford, Hollywood 28, Cal. 












HOBBIES 


100 JEWELRY STONES, removed from 
rings, etc, $2.00. LOWE'S, Box 311, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 606. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 




















SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


Fiotograie STATIONERY 


Carries YOUR Photograph! 
Your letter to “That Girl," Mother, 
Wife or friend will seem like an inti- 
mate face to face visit when you use 
rich two-fold stationery with a life-like 
PHOTOGRAPH of yourself in upper left- 
hand corner. Marvelous morale builder. 
Your letters will seem justi like o personal visit. 
ORDER NOW—Simply send $1.00 with photo, 
snapshot o: negative for Special Introductory 
Stationery Box, postpaid. Photo returned. An 
ideal personal gift. Write today. 

NATIONAL PHOTO ART, 

Dept. 73, Janesville, Wis. 


SELL STA 
with Mis NAME on/ RABS 


Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAAC. Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine. 
Air Corps, Navy. C. G., Army, 
Med., Signal, aeroshate. m, 
Engrs A., Inf., Ord:. 
Oficial Insignia, with name, 
address, rank. Choice of 75 
pictures—Parachuter, Uncle 
Sam, Bugler. PT Boat, Battle- 
ships, Dive Bombers, Cook, 
Balloon, Fighting Marine, 
Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card 
Sharp, Saluting Marines, and Funny Ones. Free 
Sample Kit. No Money to invest. Rush post- 


card. 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohie 























C . 












EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 


Te Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
sumber and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1288 Main S&t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-3118 








BILLIARD SUPPLIES 


Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T, National Bil- 
liard Manufacturing Co., 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 














We have emphasized 
customers the best in photo finishing, 


prices are shown below: 


1 colored or 2 Plain Enlarge 


tive. (No enlargements 1 


QUALITY above everything and s rere Be » 
including our AR’ 
doing everything to make this service possibie. 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll ~ te and printed with coupon => for 

nts....... Only 

MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT x. 

Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each Nega- 
On 


bg to re = 
rders, and so 
ur QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


nly 





each negative. (No en 
Eight Contact Prints and 
largements from best negative... 
25 or more, 2c eac 
ng 


Exp. ; ' 
Exp. Mercury or a “S160 








BOX 184-A 








Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contact Print from 
ment included) 
e colored enlargement or t 


Contact Prints without stpinrgements, ‘3 each, 


USE THIS PRICE LIST von CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
Fine Grain Develo: 3x4 Prin 

UDIVEL.....00000000 - 
Rolls. 





Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


.. Only 
jain en- 
«Only 


288 








or more, 1c each. 








th ob th tee 





35mm 


efill.... 4 
“36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $ 














SEER 
asses 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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What would you like 








U. S. ARMY 








fo learn 





A few of the courses offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute. Take your 
pick. What you study now may help you now and later! 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


















































Course No. Title Course No. ; Title — Course No, Title 
UBL. esseeseseeseesereeese English grammar 723 ...cecccroreresesesrecreseorosoven Air conditioning Pa scisssaibentsansnsennbeaniiega Heating drawing 
i nncntinateseanenvened Business letter writing TIE cicuicsvceitnsecamemeweneeananin Automobiles teint ni gulaelncinanee aie Machine design 
733. ..rissrserssessceeseseess Automobile repairing Ss Elementary electricity 
DOB corcenccsecisccssosnrorccanscsent American history > Automobile electric technician Wi iirvncessnsensenesoosnsucaies Industrial electricity 
341.... Ch TBD vcagrecscecsscecsecsnsctosccoese Diesel engines SIRT: Electrical illumination 
361 Economics 74D e..sesssesssessseesseeesrseesseees Aviation emgimes — 814... eccccccsessseceseccssseceees Preparatory radio 
..Airplane maintenance Radio operating, part 1 
Te aera Arithmetic 75 ievsssvesssesssessnessnneensees Marine engineering Radio operating, part 2 
Sa aitiaan Sinaienlaasinlaadiaiainiias Aleetiora —— 1 SB escencsssenvonsevnccnccesosenconnecnes Marine boilers Radio operating, part 3 
eee APRS N04 4. Geometry Marine oe $31........ Basic telegraphy and telephony 
451...... NO EES Trigonometry .-Marine equipment $32....Commercial telegraphy operating 
RR a aR ees SG TE ere qememeonn . Plumbing ei cstsinaninnnseectasnatitviaanii Practical telephony 
seeeenecsesseres ; Pelcains pdicsivbesnesmniaeciinedi v-Steam fitting BIZ... scsseserereseserereeeeLlectric welding 
ssiciesiaaisieaaniadiuapabianaaaaibien Heating 
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Ras WHILE YOU SERVE! The 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute offers you 
hundreds of college and high school 
courses—many with full academic credit. 
For a two-dollar bill you can start courses 
that will help you advance in the Army 
and fit you for a better job later! — 

You are a red-blooded American, ambi- 
tious to advance in the service and to in- 
crease your efficiency as a combat soldier. 
That’s the way your country needs you. 
That’s why you're getting the firiest train- 
ing any man ever got. And that’s why it’s 
up to you to take advantage of the biggest 
opportunity of your lifetime to increase 

our knowledge and “know-how” about the 
job you’re doing in the Army. 


$2—Take As Many Courses 
As You Like 


For the price of a date, a beer and a 
movie, you can sign up in the United States 
Armed Forces Institute for a course that 
will teach you Physics, Electricity, Radio 
Code, Algebra, Mechanical Engineering— 
or any one of 60 other subjects that may 
have a direct application to your war job. 


You take your choice and select the course 
that will help you most. 


Official War Department School 


The Armed Forces Institute is an official 
Army school operated under War Depart- 
ment directive. AFI courses you study and 
pass will be recorded on your soldiers’ 
qualification card. Your work may be sub- 
mitted for credit consideration to any 
school you designate. You study when you 
wish, as fast as you wish and you may take 
the course wherever you are located at 
home and abroad. Instruction is by the 
correspondence or self-teaching method. 
All necessary «textbooks and _ instruction 
service are furnished by the Institute— 
there’s nothing else to buy. 


A Few Hours a Week 
is All It Takes 


All you need to do is to put in just a few 
hours of your spare time each week. You 
are asked to pay only the enrollment fee of 
$2.00 which is paid to the Treasurer of the 
United States and entitles you take as many 
courses as you like so long as your work is 
satisfactory. This will be the wisest two 
dollars you ever spent because the course 


(Show this advertisement to your sergeant and ask permission to post it on your company bulletin board.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON: 
U.S. ARMED FORCES 





It will bring you the official enrollment blank with a complete 
list of Institute courses you can study now! 


IN STITUTE 


Madison, Wisconsin 


THE SCHOOL WITH A WORLD CAMPUS 


you take to help you now may open uo a 
better job for you after the war. 


Full Academic Credit 


Here is more good news! 82 Colleges 
and Universities have opened their doors 
to you with more than 500 extension courses 
that carry full high school and college 
credit. And the best part of this offer is 
that Uncle Sam pays half the cost of text 
and tuition up to $40 This means that you 
can continue your education while you're 
in the Army and get full credit back home. 
The courses you take now will help you 
now and they will help you later—you win, 
both ways! 


Act Now! Don’t Miss This Chance 


Select the course you’re most interested 
in (pick one that will help you at your 
Army job) and mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this advertisement. It will brig 
you by return mail a complete list o 
Armed Forces Institute courses with en- 
rollment blank. Knowledge is power. This 
coupon may be the key to your entire future 
in the Army now and later as a civilian 
Mail the coupon today! 


“LEARN WHILE YOU SERVE” 


—_—_—_—_—_——_———— 32 


Commandant 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me the complete list of USAFI courses 
enrollment application 
PN inssinessintinenstianiaaiadaastiits ae Grade... 
Organization 


Address (or APO) 





I am interested it...........ccccecseeccesroee 
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